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THE POETRY DID IT: 


AN EVENT IN THE LIFE OF MAJOR EVERGREEN 


RELATED BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


I, 


N employment which he 
enjoyed represented the 
bright side, and an 
enemy whom he ab- 
horred personified the 
dark side, of Major Ever- 
green’s life. He had 
plenty of money, ex- 
cellent health, and a 

hare-brained little niece who might have 

caused some anxiety to other men in his posi- 
tion. The major’s constitutional tranquillity 

accepted responsibilities of all sorts with a 

good-humoured indifference which set them 

at defiance. If Miss Mabel had eloped with 

the footman, he would have said: “ Well, I 

hope they may be happy.” If she had come 

down one morning to breakfast, and had 

announced that she felt a vocation to be a 

nun, he would have answered: “ You know 

best, my dear; I only beg you won't trouble 
me to find the convent.” 

Persons who wished to see Major Evergreen 
in earnest—terribly in earnest—had only to 
look at him when he had pen, ink, and paper 
before him, and was writing poetry. 

This was the employment that he enjoyed ; 
this was the occupation of every day in his 
life. He must have written hundreds of 
thousands of lines, without a single thought 
in them which was not unconsciously borrowed 
from somebody else. Every form that poetry 
can take was equally easy and delightful to 
him. Blank verse and rhyming verse: epic 
poems and sonnets; tragedies, satires, epi- 
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grams ; passionate poetry in the manner of 
Byron ; narrative poetry in the manner of 
Scott ; philosophical poetry in the manner of 
Wordsworth ; poetry of the modern type 
which gets into the pulpit, and reminds us 
of our moral duties—this wonderful man 
was equal to every imaginable effort in verse ; 
and, more deplorable still, being rich, he 
published his works. They appeared in 
volumes (first edition,) and disappeared as 
waste paper—and appeared again (second 
edition), and disappeared as before. The 
printing was perfection ; the paper was ex- 
pressly manufactured to make it worthy of 
the printing ; and the happy major, closing 
his eyes on facts, firmly believed in his own 
popularity. 

One day, towards the end of summer, the 
poet had laid down his pen, and was consider- 
ing whether he should write a few hundred 
lines more, when his niece looked over his 
shoulder, and asked if she might speak to 
him. 

Miss Mabel was little and dark, and slim 
and active; her brightly restless eyes were 
never in repose, except when she was asleep ; 
her voice was cheerful, her manner was brisk, 
and her figure was plump. She was further 
entitled to claim general admiration by a 
system of dress which was the perfection of 
elegance, and by possessing a fortune of 
eighty thousand pounds. And last, not least 
on the list of her virtues, she read Major 
Evergreen’s poetry. 

“Well, Mabel, what is it?” 

“It’s about my marriage, uncle.” 

“ Marry anybody you like, my dear.” 
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“Even your ugly old publisher?” 

“ Yes, if you prefer him.” 

“Or anybody else!” 

“Certainly, if you like him better.” 

“The fact is, uncle, you don’t care what 
becomes of me.” 

“T am of your way of thinking, my dear.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Do you care what becomes of you?” 

“Of course I do!” 

“Then I care too.” 

There was an interval of silence. Mabel 
was considering what she should say next. 
She decided on speaking plainly, come what 
might of it. 

“This is serious,” she resumed, 

The major was glad to hear it. 

“T’m only afraid of one thing—I'm afraid 
I shall offend you.” 

The major declared that it was impossible 
to offend him. 

“Remember what you have said, uncle! 
I have just had an offer of marriage.” 

“From my ugly publisher?” 

‘““No; from Sir John Bosworth.” 

Major Evergreen—usually the laziest of 
men—jumped out of his chair, and walked 
up and down the room, transformed from a 
pleasant uncle who wrote poetry to a dis- 
agreeable old bachelor who was angry with 
his niece 

And for what reason? For this excellent 
reason: she had mentioned the name of the 
enemy whom he abhorred. 

Sir John Bosworth was a gentleman who 
indulged in the hazardous speculations of 
modern life. He owned racehorses, and he 
built theatres ; he was also proprietor of a 
weekly journal. In that newspaper had 
appeared the only review of Major Ever- 
green’s poems which had ever noticed them 
at any length. Of the tone adopted by the 
critic, it is merely necessary to say that it 
hurried away the easy-tempered major to his 
lawyer's office, to bring an action for libel 
against Sir John Bosworth. The wise 
lawyer pronounced the article to be simply 
inhuman, but not libellous. Sir John (already 
under the influence of Mabel) expressed his 
regret in the handsomest manner; and 
declared that the article had been published 
by his editor without his knowledge. Major 
Evergreen submitted to circumstances— 
recovered his customary good spirits—and 
went on writing poetry more industriously 
than ever. But what author has suc- 
ceeded in forgetting an inhuman review? 
To mention the name of the proprietor of 
the paper was to wound the poet in his 
tenderest place. When Sir John Bosworth 
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paid visits to the charming niece, the un- 
forgiving uncle was never in his way. Major 
Evergreen was “engaged in his study.” 

“T couldn’t help mentioning the name, 
uncle,” Mabel pleaded. “I was obliged to 
tell you who it was that had asked me to 
marry him.” 

The major received this apology with a 
word of serious advice. ‘“ You might have 
spared me the name, my dear—you might 
have said, That Man. I should have known 
whom you meant.” 

Mabel accepted the suggestion. “1 wished 
to tell you that I didn’t engage to marry 
That Man,” she proceeded ; “I only said I 
wanted time to consider. I don’t think I 
like him. I rather believe I want to get away 
from him, before he calls again.” 

The major returned quietly to his chair. 

“ Very right indeed,” he said—and looked 
at his pen and ink. He was longing to get 
rid of his niece and go back to his poetry. 

“This is about the time of year,’ Mabel 
persisted, “when we go to the country.” 

The major was quite willing. “Just as 
you please; they’re ready for us at Still- 
brook.” 

“ Stillbrook won’t do, uncle. If we go to 
your country house That Man will follow us. 
Suppose we take refuge at Oakapple Hall?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“Then I may write to Mrs, Corydon?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Mabel went away to write a letter; and 
Mabel’s uncle remained, to write poetry. 


a3. 


A widow of mild and retiring character, 
married late in life; and possessed of one 
son who exactly resembled her in disposition : 
there is the briefly sufficient description of 
Mrs. Corydon. 

Arriving at Oakapple Hall, Major Ever- 
green and his niece encountered a surprise 
held in reserve for them by their amiable 
hostess. They were received at the house- 
door by Mrs. Corydon’s son. On the last 
two occasions when they had enjoyed the 
widow’s hospitality, Mr. Cyril Corydon had 
been absent, pursuing his studies at Oxford. 
Mabel had not seen him since he had left 
school. 

Cyril had greatly improved in the interval. 
Still modest and a little reserved, he was no 
longer awkward; he kept his hands out 
of his pockets, and his nails exhibited no 
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black rims ; his fair complexion was without 
pimples ; his vacant smile of former days 
had meaning in it now; and, to complete 
the transformation, Mabel saw a slim young 
man who fed delicately, in place of a devour- 
ing fat boy who approached his dinner as a 
pig approaches a trough. She also noticed 
his pretty little flaxen moustache, and a shy 
tenderness in the expression of his gentle 
blue eyes. Upon the whole, he reminded 
her of a description of a Troubadour, in one 
of her uncle’s poems. 

Oakapple Hall, in one respect, resembled 
the famous abbey described by Rabelais— 
the inhabitants did as they pleased. When 
luncheon was over Major Evergreen retired 
to his room and his pen and ink. Mrs. 
Corydon resumed work on an immense 
embroidered counterpane, which had already 
occupied her patient fingers for the greater 
part of her life. The two young people took 
a walk in the park: Cyril offered his arm, 
and Mabel started the conversation. 

“Have you really left Oxford for good?” 
she began. “And are you sorry for it?” 

“T was sorry for it, until to-day.” 

Cyril laid a strong emphasis on the last 
three words, and ventured on a look which 
sent his artful compliment straight to its 
right address. Mabel acknowledged the 
look by an innocent little question: “ Do 
you think I am improved, since you saw 
me last?” 


Cyril burst into an exclamation. Ex- 
pressed in letters, it was only, “Oh!” The 


manner and the tone made it eloquent, and 
ought to be described. But description 
requires appropriate words. Where, in this 
case, are the words? Mabel’s innocence, 
requiring no description, pursued its artless 
way: “Mr. Corydon, you mustn't flatter 
me.” Mr. Corydon immediately proceeded 
to flatter her. 

“Don’t call me ‘Mr.’! You used to call 
me ‘Cyril,’ in the days when I was insensible 
to that honour and happiness. My one 
ambition is to hear you call me ‘ Cyril’ now.” 

“You were a boy then, Mr. Corydon: you 
are a young man now. I[ am afraid it 
wouldn't be quite right.” 

Cyril hit on a poetical allusion which 
might have fallen from the lips of the major 
himself. “Juliet didn’t hesitate,” he re- 
marked, “to call Romeo by his Christian 
name.” 

This—for a shy man—was, as Mabel 
thought, getting on at rather too rapid a 
rate. She turned the talk back into the 
prosaic channels of modern life. “I thought 
your mother and you were serious people,” 
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she said. 
play?” 

“Only to Shakespeare,” Cyril reminded 
her. “I was taken to the theatre, in the 
last vacation, by a man of high position, and 
large experience, whom I am proud to call 
my friend. His younger brother read with 
me under the same tutor—and I first came 
to know him in that way.” 

“Who is this remarkable gentleman?” 

“Sir John Bosworth.” 

Mabel stood stock-still, and looked at the 


“Have you really been to the 


unsuspecting heir of Oakapple Hall. That 
good fellow was honestly pleased. “Sir 


John’s fame has reached you,” he said. 
“And perhaps you may have met him in 
society ” 

Mabel acknowledged that she had met him, 
and said no more. Cyril sang his praises. 

“What a man! He builds places of 
public amusement, he wins money on race 
courses, he sits on the throne of the Press 
and dictates the policy of Europe—and, only 
think, he is My Friend!” 

But Mabel’s thoughts were otherwise em- 
ployed. 

A young person, hitherto free from any 
weak leanings towards superstition, she now 
dimly perceived the hand of Fate, mysteri- 
ously pointing to Sir John, at the very time 
when she had determined to dismiss him 
from her mind and from her list of visitors. 
What would be the next event? Would he 
discover Oakapple Hall? Preceded by his 
celebrity, would he obtain an introduction 
to Mrs. Corydon, and renew his offer of 
marriage? With the ready inconsistency of 
her sex and age, Mabel began to feel a certain 
reluctant interest in Sir John. He assumed 
romantic proportions in his absence. She 
had left him a shadowy figure disappearing, 
as it were, in the background. And here 
he was in the front of the picture again ; 
presenting himself through the innocent 
medium of this nice boy—so proud of him, 
so grateful to him! Her curiosity was ex- 
cited by the very man whom she had despised 
not three days since. She encouraged poor 
Cecil to talk of Sir John. One of Eve's 
daughters—there is nothing else to be said 
for her: one of Eve's daughters. 

The course of their walk had brought 
them back, by this time, to the house. Cyril 
suddenly made an apology. 

“Excuse me for one moment; I have 
something to show you.” He ran into the 
house, and ran out again with the local 
newspaper in his hand. 

“Nothing that I can say of our gifted 
friend will be as interesting to you as this,” 
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he announced, and pointed to the column 
of the newspaper filled by the London corre- 
spondent with news from the fashionable 
world. There was Sir John again! “A 
brilliant circle had assembled ” at the country 
seat of a great nobleman, situated within an 
hour’s drive of Oakapple Hall—and in two 
days more Sir John Bosworth was expected 
as a welcome addition to the number of his 
lordship’s guests. 

Mabel made the first excuse that occurred 
to her, and escaped from Cyril to the solitude 
of her own room. It was high time to con- 
sider what she had better do next. 


III. 


Decision of character is, generally speaking, 
a plant of slow growth in the human consti- 
tution. When the age is seventeen, the sex 
female, and the question: What am I to do 
next !—perplexing circumstances wait for an 
answer, and seldom get it. Mabel could not 
venture to consult her uncle—and if Mrs. 
Corydon had an amiable weakness, it took 
the form of habitual reliance on other people’s 
advice. In this emergency, Mabel’s temper 
escaped from control ; and Cyril’s position in 
the estimation of his charming friend receded, 
without any reason for that deplorable event 
which it was possible to discover. Ignorant 
of the ways of women—in love, with the 
ready inflammability of a young man who 
has led an innocent life—-Cyril was foolish 
enough to ask if he had offended Mabel. He 
made the mistake with the utmost humility 
of manner and language—and was received 
with a toss of the head, and a reply which 
expressed surprise that a member of an 
English University should prove to be an 
ill-bred man, 

Three days passed. Sir John Bosworth 
(if the newspaper could be trusted) was 
already established as a guest at the country 
seat of his noble friend. In sheer despair of 
recovering the ground that he had lost by 
any effort of his own, Cyril decided on asking 
the advice of the one competent and trust- 
worthy person within his reach. 

Sir John was in the house; Sir John 
hurried into the room in which Cyril was 
waiting for him, and shook hands with a 
cordial squeeze. This inestimable friend of 
Cyril’s was a tall finely-made man, rather dark 
than light in complexion, and a little bald ; 
otherwise remarkable for bushy eyebrows, a 
strong Roman nose, and magnificent whiskers ; 
eyes bright and striking in themselves, but 


a little shifty in expression at times: in one 
word, a most agreeable person—with a false 
nature, concealed from the mass of mankind 
under a surface of easy humour and hearty 
good spirits. 

“My dear boy, how glad I am to see you ! 
You are one of us, of course? and you have 
come to luncheon? No? You are not in- 
vited by my lord? Come along and see him. 
Between ourselves, he’s a bit of a bore—and 
a bright young fellow like you will be a 
perfect godsend to the rest of us. You 
won't? Now I look at you again, I see 
signs of something wrong. Am I rushing at 
rash conclusions if I suspect that my young 
friend is in a scrape? No explanations! At 
your age there is only one scrape—a woman.” 

“The loveliest girl in the world, Sir John. 
I am in sore need of your advice. Can we 
speak here without interruption?” 

“Of course we can!” 

He rang the bell as he replied, and gave 
his orders to the servant as coolly as if he 
had been in his own house. He was obse- 
quiously obeyed. The servant knew him to 
be the proprietor of a newspaper ; and, like 
his betters (including some of the highest 
personages in the land) the footman was 
afraid of the Press. 

Sir John administered his first dose of 
advice. ‘Sit down, my good fellow—take a 
cigar—and out with it!” 

Cyril told his melancholy story. “She 
treats me cruelly,” he said, by way of con- 
clusion. “ And I assure you, on my word of 
honour, I haven’t deserved it.” 

Sir John administered the second dose. 
“ Exactly my case,” he remarked coolly. “I 
am devoted to the loveliest girl in the world, 
and she treats me cruelly. Would you 
believe it (—she has left London to avoid me, 
and I don’t know where to find her. Do as 
I do: take it easy.” 

“I’m too fond of her, Sir John, to take it 
easy.” 

“Oh, if you come to that, Z’m broken- 
hearted. At the same time, I don’t disguise 
from myself that we are both rowing in the 
same boat. You're the favourite plaything of 
one coquette; and I'm the favourite play- 
thing of another. There it is in a nutshell.” 

This off-hand way of speaking of the be- 
loved object shocked Cyril. “ You may be 
right about your lady,” he answered. ‘‘ Excuse 
me for saying that you are wrong about 
mine.” 

Sir John laughed. “I was as innocent 
once as you are,” he said. ‘ Let’s get at the 
facts first. Mine is quite a young one. Is 
yours quite a young one too?” 
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«In the first lovely bloom of youth!” 

“You curious boy! Your imagination is 
misleading you—and you don’t know it. All 
girls are alike.” 
~ Qyril indignantly struck his fist on the 
table. “There isn’t another girl in the world 
like my Mabel!” 

Sir John suddenly became serious. 

“Mabel?” he repeated. “There’s some- 
thing in that name which sounds familiar to 
me. Not the niece of Major Evergreen, 
surely ?”’ 

“Yes!” cried simple Cyril, “the same. 
How stupid of me not to have thought of it 
before! She has met you in society; and 
she is naturally interested in a celebrated 
man like yourself. You would have some 
influence over her. Oh, Sir John, if you 
would only see Mabel, and say a word to her 
in my interests, how truly obliged to you I 
should be!” 

The impenetrable face of the man of the 
world expressed nothing but perfect readiness 
to make himself useful. Far more experi- 
enced eyes than Cyril’s would have discovered 
nothing in Sir John Bosworth’s manner 
even remotely suggesting that the two lovers 
had been, all this time, talking of the same 
lady. 

“ With pleasure!” cried Sir John. “ But 
where shall we find her?” 

Cyril seized his hand. “ You good friend!” 
he exclaimed, with tears in his eyes. “She's 
staying with my mother at our house— 
only a short ride from this place. When 
will you let me introduce you to my mother ?” 

“ Whenever you like.” 

* At once?” 

And that excellent man smiled, and cheer- 
fully echoed the words: “ At once!” 


IV. 


The two gentlemen discovered Miss Mabel 
walking up and down the garden terrace in 
front of Oakapple Hall, reading a book. 
Good girl! It was a volume of her uncle’s 

try. 

“TI felt sure you would be glad to meet 
Sir John Bosworth again,” Cyril began. 
His manner was a great deal too humble. 
Before he could get any farther, Sir John 
spoke for himself. 

“The happiness is all mine,” he said in his 
easy way. “If I happen, however, to be 
intruding, pray don’t seruple to say so.” 

Mabel raised her eyes from her book. She 
had only to look at Cyril, and to see what 
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had happened. Angry, perplexed, flattered, 
amused—in this conflict of small emotions 
she was completely at a loss how to assert 
herself to the best advantage ; and she took 
refuge in a cold composure which, for the 
time being at least, committed her to nothing. 
“T was certainly engaged in reading,” she 
replied—and put a mark in her book with a 
sigh of resignation. 

Impenetrable Sir John received the blow 
without flinching. ‘“ You led me to hope for 
the honour of being introduced to Mrs. 
Corydon,” he said to Cyril. “Shall we find 
her at home?” 

He took Cyril’s arm and led him to the 
house. “ That’s the way to manage her,” he 
whispered. “TI’ll bet you five to one she’s 
vexed at our leaving her—and ten to one 
that she receives us more civilly when she 
sees us again. Don’t look back! You'rea 
a lost man if she discovers that you're think- 
ing of her. Which is the way to the 
drawing-room ¢” 

Sir John Bosworth effected the conquest 
of Mrs. Corydon at the first interview. She 
treated him as she was accustomed to treat 
her best friends. In other words, she offered 
to show him over the house. Oakapple Hall 
was a place of great age and celebrity. In 
the upper regions two Kings of England had 
slept, and the ground floor still showed traces 
of the passage of Oliver Cromwell and his 
men. Sir John made his excuses for that 
day. Having heard that Mabel’s uncle was 
in the house, he was courteously unwilling 
to disturb the major in the agonies of poetical 
composition. When he had taken his leave 
he whispered to Cyril, on his way to the 
house docr: “I'll lay you another wager, if 
you like—we shall see Miss Mabel still on 
the terrace.” And they did see her. 

She was seated, with her closed book on 
her lap, deep in thought. 

Hesitating between her two lovers, she 
had decided at first in favour of Cyril: he 
had youth on his side, he was handsome, he 
was modest and amiable. If he had hap- 
pened to appear on the terrace, at that 
moment, he would have been the man pre- 
ferred. But he was indoors, in attendance 
on his friend; and he left Mabel time to 
remember that there was a weak side to his 
character. In Cyril's place would Sir John 
have consulted another man, and have 
brought him to visit her, without once 
suspecting that he might be a rival in 
disguise? Mabel was already leaning to 
the side of Sir John, when she heard foot- 
steps on the walk—and, looking up, saw the 
man himself approaching her, alone. 
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In the present state of her inclinations, 
she was disposed, as an accomplished flirt, to 
begin by trifling with him. He saw her 
intention in the bright malice of her eyes, 
and put an obstacle in her way. Taking the 
book off her lap, he assumed to be interested 
in her reading. 

“Tired of poetry, Miss Mabel?” 

“* Never tired of it, Sir John.” 

“ You read a great deal of poetry.” 

“T believe I have read all the English 

ets.” ; 

“Including the major. Do you find him 
equal to the others?” 

“My uncle reminds me of the others— 
always pleasantly.” 

Sir John opened the book, at that part of 
it in which a mark had been left, and read 
the title of the poem: The Rival Minstrels: 
a Contest in Verse. 

“Is it very interesting?” he asked. 

His tone irritated Mabel. “It is perfectly 
charming,” she answered—“ and reminds me 
of Walter Scott. Two minstrels are in love 
with the same fair lady ; she challenges them 
to an exhibition of their art ; they are each 
to address her in verse ; and she offers her 
hand to the poet whose lines she most admires. 
Ah, what a position women occupied in those 
days!” 

“You would like to have been that fair 
lady, I suppose?” 

“I should indeed! Especially,” she added 
with a saucy smile, “if you were a minstrel.” 

“T never wrote anything in my life— 
except letters. A proprietor of a newspaper, 
Miss Mabel, leaves prose and verse to his 
editor and his contributors. Are you looking 
for anything ¢” 

“T am looking for Mr. Corydon. Where 
is he?”’ Mabel asked, with an appearance of 
the deepest interest. 

Sir John determined to stop the coming 
flirtation in another way. 

“Staying in the house,” he answered 
gravely, “ by my advice.” 

* And why does he want your advice?” 

“ Because he is under my protection. I 
feel the truest regard for him, and the 
sincerest sympathy with him in his present 
trying situation.” 

Sir John knew his young lady well. His 
object was to puzzle her by presenting 
himself in an angry and jealous character 
entirely new to her experience—to keep her 
flighty mind by this means employed in try- 
ing to understand him, when he was obliged 
to leave her—to return the next day, and, 
by means of humble excuses and ardent 
entreaties for a reconciliation, to place poor 


Cyril’s mild and modest fidelity in a light of 
comparison which it would be little likely to 
endure. 

Thus far he had succeeded. Mabel listened, 
and looked at him, and said, “I don’t 
understand you.” 

“T will make myself understood,” Sir 
John rejoined. ‘“ Have you forgotten the 
offer of marriage which I ventured to address 
to you in London? You didn’t say No; 
you told me you wished for time to consider. 
I called again, to hear what your decision 
might be; and I found that you had not 
only gone away into the country, without a 
word of apology, but had left strict instruc- 
tions that the place of your retreat was not 
to be mentioned to anybody. If this was 
not a deliberate insult, it was something 
extremely like it. When I told you just 
now that Mr. Corydon was under my pro- 
tection, I meant that I would not allow that 
excellent young man to be treated as you 
have treated me.”’ 

Mabel’s indignation was equal to the one 
possible reply to this. 

“Make your mind easy,” she said; “ Mr. 
Corydon is in no danger of being treated as 
I have treated you.”’ 

“T sincerely hope for my young friend’s 
sake,” Sir John answered, “ that you really 
mean what you say.” 

Mabel got more and more angry. “ Mr. 
Corydon is charming!” she burst out. “ Mr. 
Corydon is a young man whom I esteem and 
admire !” 

“« Allow me to thank you, Miss Mabel, for 
your candour. You relieve me from the 
anxiety that I have been feeling on my 
friend’s account. If you will only say to 
him what you have just said to me I shall 
retire, happy in the conviction that my inter- 
cession in Mr. Corydon’s favour has been 
crowned with success. Good morning.” 


V. 


Left by herself, Mabel felt the composing 
influence of solitude. Little by little, her 
cheeks recovered their every-day delicacy of 
colour; her eyebrows took their proper 
places on her forehead; and her pulse re- 
turned to the customary moderation of its 
beat. She was able to listen to the gentle 
promptings of her own vanity; and, as a 
matter of course, she began to look at Sir 
John’s insolence from a new point of view. 
He, the self-possessed man of the world, had 
completely forgotten himself, and there could 
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be but one reason for it. “Mad with 
jealousy,” she concluded complacently. 
“ How fond he must be of me!”’ 

Who was this, approaching slowly from 
the house with steps that hesitated? This 
was the fatal young man who was under 
Sir John’s protection, and who had repaid the 
obligation by rousing emotions of jealous 
rage in Sir John’s breast. Mabel was not 
sure whether she despised him or pitied him. 
In this difficulty, she took a middle course, 
and only said, ““ What do you want?” 

“ May I not have the happiness of speaking 
to you?” 

“It depends, Mr. Corydon, on what you 
have to say. I forbid you to speak of Sir 
John Bosworth; I wor’t hear you if you 
speak of yourself; and I shall retire to my 
room if you speak of me. Have you any 
harmless remarks. to make? Suppose you 
try the weather?” 

Humble Cyril looked up at the sky. 
“ Beautiful weather,” he said submissively. 

“Or politics?’’ Miss Mabel continued. 

“Conservative,” Cyril answered, as if he 
were saying his catechism. 

“ Or literature?” 

“T haven't got any.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“1 mean, I wish I was as well read as you 
are. Oh, Miss Mabel, don’t be so hard on a 
poor fellow who loves you with all his heart. 
I didn’t mean any harm when I asked Sir 
John ‘% 

“ Be quiet !” 

“If there is any sort of atonement that I 
can make—if you could only tell me what a 
young lady wants—I mean, what she looks 
for in a young man 

“She looks, Mr. Corydon, for what she 
doesn’t find in you.” 

“May I ask what that is?” 

“May I ask if you object to the form of 
vulgarity which is called—Slang ?”’ 

“T object to nothing from You. Pray 
tell me in what I am deficient.” 

“ Pluck !” 

She looked at him with a moment’s saucy 
attention—bowed, and returned to the house. 
Even Cyril discovered that she was not 
positively angry this time. 
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Sir John Bosworth appeared again on 
the next day—with an excellent reason for 
returning so soon. He had not yet been 
shown over Oakapple Hall. 


On this occasion, the servant conducted 
him to the music-room. Mabel was at the 
piano ; and Cyril was turning the leaves of 
the music for her. Sir John had only to 
look at them, and to suspect that his modest 
young friend had been gaining ground in his 


absence. He approached the piano with his 
genial smile, and examined the music. 


” 


“Maiden Musings” was the title ; and, in 
one respect at least, the composer had 
deserved well of the public of the present 
~day—he had given them plenty of notes for 
their money. “Go on, please,” said the 
amiable visitor. Mabel went on. Notes 
that thundered, notes that shrieked, notes in 
cataracts of sound represented the maiden’s 
musings. ‘ What were those remarks,” Sir 
John asked when it was over, “ that Mozart 
made on the subject of melody? Cyril, my 
dear fellow, have you got Kelly’s Reminis- 
cences in the library? Kelly was Mozart's 
pupil. Do try to find the book.” 

Before he complied with this request, Cyril 
looked at Mabel, and received a look in 
return. Then, and only then, he left the 
room. Sir John saw that he had not a 
moment to lose. The door had barely closed 
on his young rival, before he possessed him- 
self of Mabel’s hand, and said, “ Oh, forgive 
me!” 

She released her hand, and assumed an icy 
composure. “ I confess I ama little surprised 
to see you again,” she remarked. 

“You see a man crushed by sorrow and 
shame,” Sir John proceeded. “Some devil 
must have possessed me when I spoke to you 
yesterday. I have not had one quiet moment 
since. You are literally the one hope of my 
life. Try, pray try to imagine what I felt, 
when I had every reason to fear that I had 
lost you—and to what a man!” 

“A very agreeable man, Sir John.” 

“Torture me, if you like ; I have deserved 


- it. But don’t tell me that you—with your 


bright intelligence, your tact and delicacy, 
your superiority to the little weaknesses and 
vanities of ordinary women—can feel a serious 
attachment to such a person as Cyril Corydon. 
No! Despise meas you may, Mabel ; destroy 
all the hopes that I have centred in you; 
deom me to be a wretched man for the rest 
of my life—there is one thing you can not 
do: I defy you to lower yourself in my esti- 
mation. You have been the one woman in 
the world to me since I first saw you; and 
the one woman you will remain to the day 
of my death!” 

He caught her by the hand again: it 
trembled in his hand; her ready tongue had 
literally nothing to say. The power of non- 
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sense, in every form which it can take, is one 
of the great moral forces to which humanity 
instinctively submits. When Cyril returned 
{without having discovered the book) Sir 
John’s nonsense, admirably spoken, had 
answered Sir John’s purpose. Placed between 
her two admirers, Mabel was not able to 
determine which she really preferred. 
“There’s no such book in the library,” 
Cyril announced. “If he wanted to get rid 


of me, don’t you think, Miss Mabel, he might 


have said so plainly?” 

For the moment Sir John was thunder- 
struck. Was this the same confiding helpless 
young gentleman who had brought him to 
Oakapple Hall? He recovered himself 
directly. 

“My dear boy, is there gout in your 
family?” he asked. “I am at a loss to 
understand this extraordinary outbreak of 
temper —unless there is a first fit coming on, 
at an unusually early age.” 

Cyril passed this question over without 
notice. His fair complexion reddened with 
anger. Never had love wrought such a 
transformation in a man since the time of 
Oymon. 

“T saw you take Miss Mabel’s hand just 
now, when I came in,” he declared stoutly. 
“ T consider that to be a liberty.” 

Sir John’s satirical composure was not 
disturbed even by this. ‘“ May I inquire, 
merely as a matter of curiosity, whether you 
claim a right of property in this young 
lady’s hand ¢”’ 

“Yes, I do! I have reason to hope that 
this young lady will do me the honour of 
marrying me.” 

“So have I!” 

“T have a prior claim on her, Sir John.” 

“ Nothing of thesort. I asked Miss Mabel 
to marry me last week.” 

Cyril turned indignantly to Mabel. “ Is 
that true?” 

Sir John cautioned her. “ You're not 
bound to answer,” he said. 

“She is bound!” 

“ No, Cyril—no.”’ 

“ Do you hear him, Mabel ?”’ 

Sir John pointed to Cyril’s flaming cheeks. 
“ Do you see him, Mabel?” 

She burst out laughing. This disconcerted 
both the men: there was an awful pause. 
“Must I decide between you,” she asked, 
“ without any time to think first ?’”’ Neither 
the one nor the other offered her time to 
think first. Mabel’s eyes suddenly bright- 
ened: a new idea had occurred to her. She 
turned to Sir John. 

“I see a way out of the difficulty,” she 


said. ‘Do you remember my uncle’s poem 
—the Contest of the Minstrels? Suppose 
you and Mr. Corydon each address me in a 
little poem of your own composing—and 
suppose I imitate the fair lady of the ballad, 
and choose the minstrel whose verses I like 
best ?”’ 

Cyril was reduced to silence. Even Sir 
John could only say: “ You're joking.” 

She was joking. But the consternation 
visible in the faces of the two men roused 
the spirit of mischief in her. “ I’m quite in 
earnest,” she answered. “If you wish me 
to decide between you, you have heard the 
only terms on which I consent. The day 
is before you: do your best.” 

As she opened the door to leave them, 
Mrs. Corydon came in. The amiable old 
lady said she was at Sir John’s service when 
he wished to see the house. 


VII. 


Major Evergreen proved to be useless, on 
this occasion, as a means for making an 
excuse ; he had gone out for a walk. All 
the rooms at Oakapple Hall were open to Sir 
John. He heard how the two Kings had 
slept in the house, how Oliver Cromwell had 
battered the house, how one part of it was 
built in one century, and another part in 
another. He was not even spared the 
interesting spectacle of Major Evergreen’s 
study. “So characteristic of a poet,” Mrs. 
Corydon said ; “look at the manuscripts all 
scattered about!” Sir John looked at the 
manuscripts. Mrs. Corydon left him, and 
led the way to the window. “And now 
look at the view!” Sir John looked at the 
view. 

Released at last, he had leisure to consider 
whether he should humour Mabel’s absurd 
caprice, or decline to make himself ridiculous, 
and leave her to recover her senses. He was 
a man greedy for money, as well as a man 
in love. Remembering that she had a hand- 
some fortune, and that a rival younger than 
himself was also courting her, he made his 
way to the library. 

At one of the writing-tables, Cyril was 
sitting forlorn, surrounded by morsels of 
torn paper. ‘“ What have you done?” the 
elder minstrel asked of the younger. The 
melancholy answer was, “ Nothing !” Cyril’s 
voice sounded as if he was a child again, and 
was ready to cry. 

Sir John sat down at a second table, in a 
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distant part of the room, and began to write. 
The quiet in the library was only disturbed, 
now and then, by the heavy sighs of Cyril, 
and the sound of paper that was being torn 


up. 


VI. 


There was a knock at the door. <A 
fresh young voice asked gaily: “May I 
come in?” 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” said Mabel. 
“ The fair ladies of past times were remark- 
able for their patience—especially with 
minstrels. I cau wait.” 

She looked at Cyril, who was seated nearest 
to her. Too cruelly mortified to speak, he 
took her hand, and put it on his hot fore- 
head ; he pointed to the mass of torn paper 
all round him. The tears rose in his eyes— 
he opened the door and went out. 

Mabel’s face lost its expression of malicious 
enjoyment. She looked ashamed of herself ; 
and she said softly: “ Poor fellow !” 

Sir John crossed the room, with a smile of 
conscious superiority. He was not a man 
who did anything by halves. Having decided 
on humouring the young lady, he presented 
his poetic offering with chivalrous humility, 
dropping on one knee. 

Mabel read his verses. They had one 
great merit—there were very few of them. 


“They say she’s dark ; yes, like the night 
Whose beauty shines from starry skies : 
Oh, my sweet saint, how darkly bright 
The mellow radiance of those eyes ! 
I love in you the tender light— 
The light that gaudy day denies.” 


“ Very pretty,” Mabel said—“and reminds 
me of Byron. Did you ever read his 
Hebrew Melodies t” 

“Never!” Sir John declared fervently. 


THE 


“ Allow me, my angel, to kiss your hand, 
and claim your promise.” 

At that critical moment, Major Evergreen 
returned from his walk, and entered the 
library in search of a book. He stood 
petrified at the sight of the enemy whom 
he abhorred. “That Man!” he cried— 
and ran out of the room with a furious look 
at his niece. 

She ran out after him. Sir John followed 
on tiptoe, and listened at the half-opened 
door. 

“There’s more excuse for me, uncle, than 
you think,” Mabel pleaded. “Sir John 
Bosworth has one merit which you really 
ought to allow. He is a poet like yourself 
—he has just written this.” 

She began to read the verses : 


“They say she’s dark ; yes, like the night 
Whose beauty shines from starry skies—-—’” 

Her uncle snatched the paper out of her 
hand. “My Poetry!” he shouted. 

Before his niece could stop him, he was 
back again in the library. “Thief!” he 
called out at the top of his voice. 

Mabel made a vain attempt to quiet him. 
She had forgotten the inhuman review. 
Not so the major. Even at that trying 
moment he could have repeated the most 
atrocious insults inflicted on him in the 
newspaper without missing a word. 

“The scoundrel has been among My 
Manuscripts!” cried the infuriated poet. 
“ T’ve longed to murder him for the last six 
months. And now I'll do it!” 

It was useless to search the room. Sir 


John Bosworth had made his escape. 


At a later period, when Mabel was asked 
why she had married Cyril instead of Sir 
John, she used to answer— 


“The Poetry did it.” 


END. 




















WARE—WITH THE BRIDGE OVER THE LEA. 
From a Drawing by E. H. Fitcnew. 


CHARLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Wuo that has once felt can ever lose the 
enchantment of the opening scene of Isaac 
Walton’s Angler, which takes us at one bound 
out of the dusty streets and noisy crowd into 
the sweet, fresh Hertfordshive air ? 

“You are well overtaken, gentlemen ; a 
good morning to you both. 1 have stretched 
my legs up Tottenham Hill to overtake you, 
hoping your business may occasion you 
towards Ware, whither I am going this fine, 
fresh May morning.” So speaks Mr. Piscator, 
and Mr. Venator replies in fitting terms of 
courtesy, how happy he is to reciprocate his 
new companion’s wishes, for that his pur- 
pose is to drink his morning’s draught at 
the Thatched House in Hoddesden, and that 
to-morrow morning he is to meet “a pack of 
otter-dogs of noble Mr. Sadler’s upon Amwell 
Hill.” 

One of the earliest books that Charles 
Lamb writes about with enthusiasm to his 
friend Coleridge, is Isaac Walton’s. “ Among 
all your quaint readings,” he asks in a letter 


of 1796, “did you ever light upon Walton’s 
Complete Angler? LIasked you the question 
once before. It breathes the very spirit of 
innocence, purity, and simplicity of heart ; 
there are many choice old verses interspersed 
in it ; it would sweeten a man’s temper at 
any time to read it; it would christianise 
every discordant angry passion ; pray make 
yourself acquainted with it.” It had been 
clearly one of the well-thumbed volumes of 
his father’s own small collection in Crown 
Office Row, or else in the more copious library 
of Samuel Salt, where he and his sister 
were turned at an early age to browse at will 
“upon that fair and wholesome pasturage.” 
And the circumstances of his own family 
had given a new and special interest to 
Walton’s pictures of rural life. Ware and 
Amwell and the banks of the Lea are the 
scenes to which Walton has added an un- 
dying beauty, and it was in the same county 
and neighbourhood that Lamb’s childish 
holidays, and many no less happy days in 
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later life were to be passed. There is no 
need to tell again at any length, how his 
grandmother, Mrs. Field, was for fifty years 
and more housekeeper at the old manor 
house of the Plumer’s at Blakesware in 
Hertfordshire, only some four miles from 
Ware, and within a walk of all those fascinat- 
ing scenes where Mr. Piscator and his scholar 
roamed by the Lea, or discoursed on fish and 
fishing, or listened to Kit Marlowe's old 
choice song from the milkmaids’ lips. No 
wonder that in spite of all the attractions of 
London for the lonely man in after life, the 
double charm of his childish associations, and 
of Walton’s loved pages, never ceased to 
move him. It is touching indeed to hear 
him, in those last days of confinement to the 
desk’s dull drudgery in Leadenhall Street, 
yearning aloud for the fresh air and freedom 
of those early rambles: “I had thought in 
a green old age (O green thought!) to have 
retired to Ponder’s End, emblematic name, 
how beautiful! in the Ware Road, there to 
have made up my accounts with heaven and 
the company ; toddling about it, between it 
and Cheshunt, anon stretching on some fine 
Isaac Walton morning, to Hoddesden or 
Amwell, careless as a beggar; but walking, 
walking ever, till I fairly walked myself off 
my legs, dying walking! The hope is gone. 
I sit like Philomel all day (but not singing), 
with my heart against this thorn of a desk.” 
When he wrote thus to Wordsworth, he had 
three years yet to wait for the looked-for 
liberty. It did not come till March, 1825, 
but in the meantime he could still refresh 
himself with recollections of his occasional 
holidays, as in that most charming of the 
essays, Old China, when he recalls to Bridget 
their “ pleasant walks to Enfield and Potter's 
Bar, and Waltham,” when they carried 
with them the little hand-basket, in which 
they had deposited their day’s fare of savoury 
cold lamb and salad, “and how you would 
pry about at noontide for some decent house 
where we might go in and produce our store 
—only paying for the ale that you must call 
for—and speculate upon the looks of the 
landlady, and whether she was likely to allow 
us a table cloth, and wish for such another 
honest hostess as Isaac Walton has described 
many a one on the pleasant banks of Lea, 
when he went a fishing.” 

All through his life, Hertfordshire was 
seldom far from Charles Lamb’s thoughts, 
and never from his heart. It was at Blakes- 
ware, and in Widford village close by, that 
his first impressions of genuine country were 
obtained. It was there that he made the 
acquaintance of Ann Simmons, the Anna of 
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his earliest poems, the Rosamond Gray of 
his first attempt at fiction, the Alice W n 
of his essays of Elia—the first and only deep 
attachment of his life. I have used the 
term “made the acquaintance,” but it may 
be that he only continued and improved it 
there, and that the first introduction to his 
Anna took place elsewhere. In the sonnet, 
which he told Coleridge he had composed 
“during a walk down into Hertfordshire,” 
early in 1795, he speaks of having passed on 


his road a humble spire, 





“That mindest me of many a pleasure gone, 
Of merriest days of Love and Islington, 
Kindling anew the flames of past desire.” 


It is true that a few days later, another 
sonnet tells of the “ green winding walks and 
steady pathways sweet” of Blakesware, when 
his Anna was his companion. And it is 
quite possible and likely that her family had 
lived at an earlier date in Islington, and 
that the attraction of Mrs. Field, Lamb’s 
grandmother, and the Norris family, old 
friends of the Simmons’s, had brought them 
to settle afterwards in the village of Widford. 
However that may be, it was with Hertford- 
shire that this boyish love continued all his 
life to be associated, and all through his 
life he turned by an irresistible fascination 
to memories of its places and its people. 

Lamb was only in his eighteenth year 
when his second home in Hertfordshire was 
broken up by death. In 1792, his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Field, died at a good old age in 
theold family mansion which she had faithfully 
watched over for more than half a century. 
Her grave is to be seen in the quiet church- 
yard of Widford, with the name, Mary Field, 
and date of burial, August .5, 1792. It is 
just to the left of the little gate into the 
churchyard, and under the shade of one of 
those superb wych-elms that add so much to 
the beauty of this Hertfordshire country. 
Four years later, writing to Coleridge about 
some poems in manuscript that the two 
friends were thinking of publishing in a 
print volume, Lamb incloses the memorial 
verses on Zhe Grandam, but does not say 
when they were written: “It may not be 
amiss to remark,” he adds, “ that my grand- 
mother (on whom the verses were written) 
lived housekeeper in a family the fifty or 
sixty last years of her life—that she was a 
woman of exemplary piety and goodness— 
and for many years before her death was 
terribly afflicted with a cancer in her breast, 
which she bore with true Christian patience. 
You may think that I have not kept enough 
apart the ideas of her heavenly and her 
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earthly master, but recollect I have designedly 
given in to her own way of feeling—and if 
she had a failing, ’twas that she respected 
her master’s family too much, not reverenced 
her Maker too little.’ The lines open with 
a description of the village church, standing 
on the brow of the green hill sloping down 
to the valley of the Ashe—a pretty stream 
whose murmurs are now broken at intervals 
by the rattle of the trains on the District 
line to Buntingford :— 

“ On the green hill-top, 
Hard by the house of prayer, a modest roof 
And not distinguished from its neighbour barn, 
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and mother ” to him, in the sad days following 
the death of hisown mother. Randal Norris 
himself lies, as befitted long and faithful 
service, in the burial-ground of the Temple 
Church. Widford, as will be remembered, 
is the scene of Rosamond Gray ; and thither 
young Allan Clare returns in after years to 
revisit the scene of the awful tragedy :—“ A 
kind of dread had hitherto kept me back ; 
but I was restless now, till I had accomplished 
my wish. I set out one morning to walk. 
I reached Widford about eleven in the fore- 
noon, after a slight breakfast at my inn, 
where I was mortified to perceive the old 

















WIDFORD CHURCH. 
From a Drawing by KE. H. Fitcuew. 


Save by a slender, tapering length of spire, 
The grandame sleeps. A plain stone barely tells 
The name and date to the chance passenger.” 


The “neighbour barn” is one of the out- 
buildings of the Bury Farm, once a monastic 
establishment, separated from the churchyard 
by an ancient wall, and having access to it 
through a picturesque old gateway. Not 
far from the grave of Mrs. Field will be 
found those of many old and dear friends of 
Lamb—notably of the Norris family ; Mrs. 
Randal Norris, the wife of Randal Norris of 
the Temple, who had been “ more than father 


landlord did not know me again (old Thomas 
Billet—he has often made angle-rods for me 
when a child), I rambled over all my ac- 
customed haunts.”” Widford, like most rural 
villages within the same short distance of 
London, has doubtless changed in many out- 
ward features since Lamb knew it. But the 
old Inn, with its sign overhanging the road, 
in our illustration is likely enough to have 
been the one that impressed his childish fancy. 
It is taken from a portfolio of sketches in 
Hertfordshire, made about the year 1790, by 
Mr. Luppino, one of the scene-painters of 
Covent Garden Theatre, and now in the 
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possession of Mr. Nunn of Hertford, through 
whose kindness I am able to reproduce it 
here. In the same sketch-book is one of the 
old house at Blakesware, which has been en- 
graved in Cussan’s History of Hertfordshire. 
Rosamond Gray appeared in 1798. A 
year later we find Lamb again visiting his 
old haunts, and dwelling on them in a letter 
to Southey. “I have but just got your 
letter, being returned from Herts, where I 
have passed a few red-letter days with much 
pleasure. I would describe the country to 
you, as you have done by Devonshire, but 
alas! I am a poor pen at that same. I could 
tell you of an old house with a tapestry bed- 
room, the Judgment of Solomon composing 
one panel, and Acteon Spying Diana Naked, 
the other. I could tell of an old marble- 
hall, with Hogarth’s prints, and the Roman 
Cesars in marble hung round. I could tell 
of a wilderness, and of a village church, and 
where the bones of my honoured grandam 
lie ; but there are feelings which refuse to be 
translated, sulky aborigines, which will not 
be naturalised in another soil. Of this nature 
are old family faces and scenes of infancy.” 
The old house here referred to is of course 
Blakesware Hall, which though actually in 
the Parish of Ware, is so close to Widford, 
that for church-going and most other parochial 
uses it practically belongs to that village. 
Blakesware was the original seat of the 
Plumer family ; but when the Plumers built 
for themselves a new mansion at Gilston, 
near Harlow, a few miles distant, the old 
Blakesware house continued to be used as a 
Dower-house, until after the death of William 
Plumer, the member for Higham Ferrars in 
1822, when it was pulled to the ground. 
The old gardens, with the triple terraces, 
have also disappeared ; and much has happened 
to confuse the landmarks by which the site 
was to be identified. The house stood on 
the old road between Ware and Widford, 
but the necessities of the railway that has 
been since made, have caused the road to be 
diverted at this point of its course, and to 
pass on the other side of the little river 
Ashe, which flows through the valley. A 
young plantation, in an inclosure of palings, 
marks the actual site of the old house. And 
as one stands on the spot, one can realise, in 
spite of the many changes due to time and the 
hand of man, how the child, Charles Lamb, 
rambled in the old-fashioned gardens, beyond 
whose limits he was not allowed to stray. 
With that loveliest of his essays, Blakesmoor 
in I. shire, in our hand, or in our heart, 
we can still see some of the sights, and 
dream the dreams that filled his young 





imagination. The lofty Justice Hall, the 
tapestried chambers, the great gates, are all 
departed, but there are still some features 
in the near landscape that live as he saw 
them. “The solitude of childhood,” he 
writes, “is not so much the mother of thought 
as it is the feeder of love, of silence, and 
admiration. So strange a passion for the 
place possessed me in those years that though 
there lay—I shame to say how few roods 
distant from the mansion—half hid by trees, 
what I judged some romantic lake, such way 
the spell which bound me to the house, and 
such my carefulness not to pass its strict 
and proper precincts, that the idle waters lay 
unexplored for me; and not till late in life, 
curiosity prevailing over elder devotion, I 
found to my astonishment a pretty brawling 
brook had been the facus incognitus of my 
infancy.” As we stand on the spot where 
Blakesware stood, we see it all. The little 
stream, the Ashe, placid for the most part 
of its course, but “brawling” at this par- 
ticular stage, for here it tumbles over one of 
the “ wears”’ that gives its name to the place, 
flows along just below where the old house 
stood ; but at this point the trees and shrubs 
effectually shroud it from view, save where 
the waters have made for themselves a little 
inlet, on which a stately swan was basking 
in the sun, when last I saw it—the “ romantic 
lake” of the child Elia, 

But as we turn our eyes to look for other 
things by which the old place might be iden- 
tified, alas ! almost all are gone. “Thy costly 
fruit-garden, with its sun-baked southern 
wall; the ampler pleasure-garden, rising 
backward from the house in triple terraces 

. . the verdant quarters backwarder still ; 
and stretching still beyond, in old formality, 
thy firry wilderness, the haunt of the squirrel 
and the day-long murmuring wood-pigeon, 
with that antique image in the centre, God 
or Goddess, I wist not ; but child of Athens 
or old Rome paid never a sincerer worship 
to Pan or to Sylvanus in their native groves, 
than I to that fragmental mystery.” There 
are still inhabitants of Widford and its 
neighbourhood who remember the meadow 
behind Blakesware as the “ quarters,” and 
the copse or wood beyond bears the name of 
the “wilderness” to this day. It has not 
remained wholly true to the name, for a 
space in the centre of its five or six acres 
has been cleared, and there has sprung up a 
new Blakesware House, worthy in pictur- 
esque architecture and fair proportions of 
its old namesake ; but the squirrel and the 
wood-pigeon have not wholly vanished from 
their ancient haunts. 

















OLD BLAKESWARE HOUSE, 
From an old Water-Colour Drawing. 


Mary Lamb has also given us her recol- 
lections of Blakesware, though chiefly of its 
interior, in the story of “The young Moham- 
medan” in Mrs. Leicester's School. Under 
the name of little Margaret Green, she tells 
her schoolfellows of the old house in which 
she used to spend her holidays with her 
mother, who was companion to the old lady 
of the Hall. “As I was permitted to walk 
in the garden, or wander about the house 
whenever I pleased, I used to leave the 
parlour for hours together, and make out my 
own solitary amusement as well as I could. 
My first visit was always to a very large 
hall, which, from being paved with marble, 
was called the marble hall. In this hall, 
while Mrs. Beresford’s husband was living, 
the tenants used to be feasted at Christmas. 

“The heads of the twelve Cesars were hung 
round the hall. Every day I mounted on 
the chairs to look at them, and to read the 
inscriptions underneath, till I became per- 
fectly familiar with their names and features. 

. An old broken battledore and some 
shuttlecocks with most of the feathers miss- 
ing were on a marble slab in one corner of 
the hall, which constantly reminded me that 
there had once been younger inhabitants 
here than the old lady and her grey-headed 
servants. In another corner stood a marble 
figure of a Satyr; every day I laid my hand 
on his shoulder to feel how cold he was.” 


All this has passed away, but the Hert- 
fordshire landscape in its rare serenity of 
summer sunshine is still the same as when 
Charles and Mary, as little children, looked 
on it from the garden walks, and walked to 
and fro on Sundays to Widford Church. The 
“walks and windings of Blakesware” are 
still full of beauty. The cottage of Rosamond 
Gray has been rebuilt, but the group of 
which it formed one, is still to be seen, not 
half a mile from the old house. Lamb must 
have been a boy of only sixteen or seventeen 
when the attachment to his Anna became 
one that coloured all his future life and 
thoughts, and when he wandered with her 
in these 


Green winding walks, and shady pathways 
Sweet. 

“The boy and girl, for they were no more at 
that age, grew fond of each other—more 
fond than either of them suspected.” Thus 
Charles Lamb relates—with what tender and 
bitter recollections of the days that are no 
more—under the guise of Rosamond Gray 
and Allan Clare, the story of his own early 
love. And the story, as he tells it, recalls to 
him the incomparable lines of the Elizabethan 
Daniel, which ten years later he was to give 
in full as the choicest sample of that poet in 
his specimens of the English dramatists. 
It is, I think, his earliest quotation from the 
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vast storehouse of noble verse, which few but 
Lamb had then explored. It is from Daniel's 
Pastoral Drama of Hymen’s Triumph. It 
was a bold experiment to introduce into a 
romance, deluged with eighteenth century 
sentiment, the verse of an Elizabethan. Yet 
Daniel, the “ well-languaged,” is at his best 
so modern that no incongruity is felt ; and 
with many a reader the lines have doubtless 
passed as from one of Lamb’s contempor- 
aries :— 

Ah, I remember well (and how can I 

But ever more remember well ?) when first 

Our flame began, when scarce we knew what 

was 


Lamb has told us of his re-visiting these 
scenes of his childhood in later life, when 
only the ruins of the old house remained. 
It was in the year 1822 that. the demolition 
of Blakesware was actually completed. And 
it would be probably in that year that Lamb 
paid the visit recorded in the essay, Blakes- 
moor in H—shire. “Journeying north- 
ward lately,” he writes, “I could not resist 
going some few miles out of my road to look 
upon the remains of an old great house with 
which I had been impressed in this way in 
infancy. . 1 was apprised that the owner of 
it had lately pulled it down; still I had a 
vague notion that it could not all have 














WIDFORD. 
From an Old Sketch by Luprtyo. 


The flame we felt ; when as we sat and sighed, 

And looked upon each other, and conceived 

Not what we ailed, yet something we did ail ; 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 

And what was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look. And 
thus 

In that first garden of our simpleness 

We spent our childhood. But when years began 

Yo reap the fruit of knowledge ; ah, how then 

Would she with graver looks, with sweet stern 
brow, 

Check my presumption and my forwardness ; 

Yet still would give me flowers, still would me 
shew 

What she would have me, yet not have me 
know. 


perished, that so much solidity with magnifi- 
cence could not have been crushed all at 
once into the mere dust and rubbish which I 
found it. The work of ruin had proceeded 
with a swift hand indeed, and the demolition 
of a few weeks had reduced it to—an anti- 
quity. I was astonished at the indistinction 
of everything. Where had stood the great 
gates? What bounded the courtyard? Where- 
abouts did the outhouses commence? A few 
bricks only lay as representatives of that 
which was so stately, so spacious. . . . Had 
I seen these brick and mortar knaves at this 
process of destruction, at the plucking of 
every panel I should have felt the varlets at 
T 
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my heart. I should have cried out to them 
to spare a plank at least out of the cheerful 
store-room, in whose hot window-seat I used 
to sit and read Cowley, with the grass plot 
before, and the hum and flappings of that 
one solitary wasp, that ever haunted it, about 
me— it is in mine ears now, as oft as summer 
returns—or a panel of the yellow room.” 

Until lately no adequate picture of the 
old house was known to be in existence— 
nothing in fact, I believe, except the rough 
sketch already referred to, made by Luppino 
the scene-painter, as a hint for his own pur- 
poses, to serve perhaps as a background for 
some drama of rural life at Covent Garden. 
But happily some more careful hand was to 
copy and preserve the features of the old 
place before it became the “mere dust and 
rubbish” which Lamb found it. It must 
have been indeed just before the final demo- 
lition described by Lamb, that an artist was 
employed to make a drawing of the house 
for a copy of Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
which a wealthy collector and connoisseur 
was in the process of illustrating, and which 
by the addition of a vast number of such 
illustrations he enlarged from its original 
two volumes to a magnificent set of ten. 
This fine copy has lately come into the hands 
of Messrs. Robson and Kerslake, of Coventry 
Street, and by their courtesy I am able to 
give the view of Blakesware. The “ work of 
ruin,” it will be observed, had already begun, 
but not so far but that the position of the 
great gates, the courtyard, and the out- 
houses is still apparent. The trees of the 
‘‘ wilderness”’ are to be seen in the distance, 
and the pretty brawling brook flows,as when 
Lamb first discovered it, a few roods distant 
from the mansion. 

A few more facts about the house as Lamb 
first knew it are to be found in the essay 
Dream Children. With that strange love of 
mystifying which never deserted him even 
when his emotions were most deeply stirred, 
Lamb here places the old mansion of his child- 
hood in Norfolk—apparently because in that 
county occurred the incidents on which the 
legend of the Babes in the Wood was founded, 
and because by a mere coincidence that story 
contributed something to the decorations of 
Blakesware House. “ Certain it is,” he says, 
and here, it might seem, he meant to empha- 
sise a fact, “that the whole story of the 
childven and their cruel uncle was to be seen 
fairly carved out in wood upon the chimney- 
piece of the great hall, the whole story down 
to the robin redbreasts; till a foolish rich 
person pulled it down to set up a marble one 
of modern invention in its stead with no 





story upon it.” A little later on, he tells 
how Blakesware had its haunted room, and 
that it was the room occupied by his old 
grandmother, and that the form the appari- 
tion took was one of two infants, “to be 
seen at midnight gliding up and down the 
great staircase near where she slept—but she 
said ‘ those innocents would do her no harm.’” 
Did Lamb invent the haunted staircase to 
fit the legend of the Babes in the Wood ; or 
was there really a ghost story of Blakesware, 
taking some such shape as this, and did he 
create the old carved chimney-piece to match 
it? There was a haunted room at Blakes- 
ware. He speaks of it again in the Blakes- 
moor Essay, as that in which old Mrs. Battle 
died. And curiously enough there actually 
was a legend in the Plumer family of an 
ancestor who had two children, who mys- 
teriously and suspiciously disappeared, and 
in default of whom the baronetcy, borne by 
one Walter Plumer at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, was lost to the family. We 
can well imagine old Mrs. Field with her 
memory (as Lamb has testified) so full of 
“anecdote domestic”’ and family tradition, 
telling this story over and over again by 
the winter fire to her two grandchildren, at 
that age when such stories most fascinate 
and impress, and its lingering in Charles 
Lamb’s mind with features just distinct 
enough to prompt this fantastic blending of 
the theme with that of the orphan children 
of the immortal ballad—the subject too of 
Morton’s touching after-piece, in which 
Fanny Kelly played the elder child. 

“She kept up the dignity of the great 
house in a sort while she lived,” continues 
Elia in the same essay, “ which afterwards 
came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, 
and all its old ornaments stripped and carried 
off to the owner's other house.” This other 
house was at Gilston, in the same county, 
and thither the marbles and the tapestries 
of Blakesware were removed. Gilston itself 
was pulled down about the year 1850, and a 
second Gilston, likethesecond Blakesware, has 
sprung up a few yards from its predecessor. 
The marbles and tapestries were once more 
dispersed, and can no longer be traced. But 
a few of the less valuable ornaments of old 
Blakesware, when it was pulled down, became 
the spoil or the perquisites of the villagers. 
and I have seen in a Widford cottage a carved 
chimney-piece and some oak panelling that 
form the last relics of that “extinguished 
habitation.” 

Only a mile distant from Ware, and within 
easy reach of Blakesware House, is the pretty 
village of Amwell, on that London road by 














AMWELL CHURCH. 
From a Drawing by E. H. Fitcnew. 


which Charles and Mary had so often travelled 
to and fro on their holiday visits. The 
young boy and his guardian sister could 
never have forgotten the singular pictur- 
esqueness of Amwell Church standing on its 
green height with Lea and New River gently 
flowing at its foot—now almost embowered 
in trees and shrubs, but a hundred years ago, 
as old pictures show us, standing out for all 
to see, “plain as way to parish church.” 
Amwell had its own poet at that season, 
Scott, the Quaker,—“ Scott of Amwell,” as 
he was commonly called—who celebrated its 
beauties not without a genuine feeling of 
their attractions. But Scott had not the 
strength (or is it courage?) to resist the 
conventionalities and commonplaces of the 
eighteenth century fashion of approaching 
nature. He is forgotten, and not undeserv- 
edly. He could not have made Amwell 
famous, as Cowper made Olney, or John Dyer 
made Grongar Hill. It is Amwell, rather, 
that has embalmed the name of the gentle 
Quaker. Most persons, to whom it is any- 
thing more than the name of a place, know 
it through the opening pages of Isaac Walton. 
Few perhaps remember that Charles and 


Mary, when they began their task of writing 
for Godwin’s Juvenile Library, laid the scene 
of Mrs. Leicester’s School in this pleasant 
village. “To the Young Ladies of Amwell 
School,” so the governess begins her dedica- 
tory letter, wherein she describes how on the 
first evening of re-assembling after the holi- 
days, she had persuaded her little friends, 
shy and home-sick and nervous, to tell each 
her little story in turn, to wile away the 
weary hour before bedtime, and had then 
committed them to paper for the amusement 
of coming generations. There is something 
wonderfully touching in Charles and Mary 
Lamb thus turning again and again for in- 
spiration, may we not say, to these dear 
haunts of their childhood. If they had had 
no such memories to which to revert, how 
could they have fought against the depression 
and the temptations of those first days of 
struggle for existence in their London loneli- 
ness? It is Emerson, I think, who points 
out how the affections are the real quickener 
of the intellect ; how we halt and hesitate 
over our essay and treatise, and then, sitting 
down to write to a friend, how thoughts come 
speeding in and clothe themselves at once in 
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easiest and fittest speech. So it was with 
the brother and sister. They headed their 
sheet of paper “ Widford” or “ Amwell,” 
and tender memories and happy associations 
flocked round them, and at once gave inven- 
tion and fancy their delightful liberty. “ My 
father is the curate of a village church about 
five miles from Amwell,” so little Elizabeth 
Villiers begins her short and simple annals, 
in the opening story of Mrs. Leicester's School. 
Who can doubt that the village church five 
miles away was Widford, where Mary Lamb 
had so often listened to good Mr. Hambly 
on the hot summer Sundays? There was 
something in a village church—and, alas! 
especially when it was empty !—that had a 
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Essay :—“The same difference of feeling, I 
think, attends us between entering an empty 
and a crowded church. In the latter it is 
chance but some present human frailty—an 
act of inattention on the part of some of the 
auditory—or a trait of affectation, or worse, 
vain glory, on that of the preacher—puts us 
by our. best thoughts, disharmonising the 
place and the occasion. But wouldst thou 
know the beauty of holiness? Go alone on 


some week-day, borrowing the keys of good 
Master Sexton, traverse the cool aisles of 
some country church, think of the piety that 
has kneeled there—the congregations old and 
young that have found 
the meek pastor, 


consolation there— 


the docile parishioner. 





MACKERY END, 


| 
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life-long charm for Charles Lamb. Something 
in the Excursion, when he first read it, touched 
this chord in him, and he writes to Words- 
worth accordingly. “One feeling I was 
particularly struck with as what I recognised 
so very lately at Harrow Church on entering 
it after a hot, secular day’s pleasure, the 
instantaneous cooling and calming, almost 
transforming properties of a country church 
just entered ; a certain fragrance which it 
has, either from its holiness, or being kept 
shut all the week, or the air that is let in 
being pure country, exactly what you have 
reduced into words—but I am feeling that 
which I cannot express.” The same thought 
he was to expand, after his common custom, 
later on in the opening of the Blakesmoor 





With no disturbing emotions, no cross, con- 
flicting comparisons, drink in the tranquillity 
of the place, till thou thyself become as fixed 
and motionless as the marble effigies that 
kneel and weep around thee.” 

Lamb had relatives in other parts of the 
country. Ina letter to Manning, in 1819, 
he asks, “ How are my cousins, the Gladmans 
of Wheathampstead, and farmer Bruton? 
Mrs. Bruton is a glorious woman. ‘ Hail! 
Mackery End.’ This is a fragment of a 
blank verse poem which I once meditated, 
but got no further.’ Old Mrs. Field of 
Blakesware, had been a Bruton, and a native 
of the same part of Hertfordshire, the neigh- 
bourhood of Wheathampstead. A sister of 
hers had married a small farmer of the name 











THE FARM HOUSE, MACKERY EN), 


From a Drawing by E. H. Fricnew,. 


of Gladman, and she and her husband occupied 
the farmhouse of Mackery End at the time 
of Lamb’s earliest recollections of the place. 
It is, as Lamb describes it, “ delightfully 
situated within a gentle walk from Wheat- 
hampstead,” in fact about a mile and a half 
from that town. Lamb mentions that in old 
maps of the country it was spelt—* perhaps 
more properly,” he adds—Mackarel End ; but 
this variation savours too strongly of such 
changes as from “ Asparagus ”’ to “ Sparrow- 
Grass,” to commend it to the rigid philologist. 
It is now, in any case, further reduced to 
“ Mackrye” End, and is, it may be presumed, 
the name of one “end” of the Wheathamp- 
stead Parish, and is not to be associated with 
any one dwelling in it. The principal Mackrye 
End house is a handsome old Jacobean man- 
sion, only a few yards distance from which 
stands the farmhouse celebrated in Elia’s 
essay. The farmer’s residence has been re- 
built since Lamb’s day, and is a rather 
demonstratively modern dwelling of bright 
red brick, but the barns and other farm 
buildings in the rear, look as if they might be 
the identical ones which met his view, when, 
on that summer day of 1816, or thereabouts, 
after a thirty years absence, he and his sister 
paid their memorable visit. “By a some- 
what circuitous route,” he tells us, “ taking 
the noble park at Luton in our way from St, 


Albans, we arrived at the spot of our anxious 
curiosity about noon.” As yet the Great 
Northern Railway with its branch line from 
Hatfield to Wheathampstead was not ; and 
the brother and sister with their companion 
sarron Field, travelled doubtless by a Bedford 
coach, taking the road through St. Albans 
and Harpenden to Luton. Harpenden is 
but two miles or so from the place of their 
destination, but on that delicious morning in 
the “heart of June,” they preferred the 
longer drive on the coach-top, and the 
pleasant seven mile trip after they had left 
the coach at Luton, by the “noble park,” 
then belonging to the Butes, and following 
the course of Walton’s “ loved Lea stream,” 
till they once more turned north again, by 
3atford Mill, pausing perhaps, in their walk 
to wonder at some curious boulders of Hert- 
fordshire “ plum pudding stone ’—up the hill, 
and through fields of waving green wheat, 
to the pleasant home of Farmer Bruton. 
“ The sight of it,’’ Charles Lamb has told us, 
“though every trace of it was effaced from 
my recollections, affected me with a pleasure 
which I had not experienced for many a year. 
For though I had forgotten it, we had never 
forgotten being there together, and we had 
been talking about Mackery End all our 
lives, till memory on my part became mocked 
with a phantom of itself, and I thought I 








knew the aspect of a place which, when pre- 
sent, Oh! how unlike it was to that which I 
had conjured up so many times instead of it ! 

“Still the air breathed balmily about it, 
the season was in the ‘ heart of June,’ and I 
could say with the poet, 


‘¢* But thou that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination. 
Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation !’ 


“ Bridget’s was more a waking bliss than 
mine, for she easily remembered her old 
acquaintance again—some altered features, 
of course a little grudged at. At first indeed 
she was ready to disbelieve for joy ; but the 
scene soon re-confirmed itself in her affections, 
and she traversed every outpost of the old 
mansion, to the wood house, the orchard, the 
place where the pigeon house had stood (house 
and birds were alike flown), with a breathless 
impatience of recognition, which was more 
pardonable perhaps than decorous, at the 
age of fifty odd. But Bridget in some things 
is behind her years.” 

It is difficult to stop, when one has begun 
to transcribe from this perfect essay—in 
tenderness, playfulness, and the finest feeling 
for the harmonies of prose, unmatched even 
by Lamb himself. But his readers will recall 
how Elia, odd of manner and appearance, 
and over conscious of the fact, was too shy to 
enter and make the first introductions, and 
how “ Love, stronger than scruple, winged 
my cousin in without me,” and how she soon 
returned “ with a creature that might have 
sat to a sculptor for the image of welcome.” 
How this “ youngest of the Gladman’s,” who 
had married a Bruton, “ just recollected in 
early life to have had her cousin Bridget 
pointed out to her, climbing a stile,” and how 
“the name of kindred, and of cousinship” 
prevailed,—* those slender ties; that prove 
slight as gossamer in the rending atmosphere 
of a metropolis, binding faster as we found 
it, in hearty, homely, loving Hertfordshire.” 

It might seem absurd, in the face of 
testimony such as this, to lay stress upon 
the petulant remark of Lamb, once forced 
from him in a moment of irritation, that he 
hated the country. “Thou wert, my friend, 
a scorner of the fields,’”’ wrote Wordsworth 
in the memorial verses on Lamb’s death— 
though with a poet’s insight he knew how 
to add, “though more in show than truth.” 
“He was more House-Lamb than Grass- 
Lamb,” said dear Thomas Hood; and of 
course such sayings had a justification in 
Lamb’s habits, and in his way of speaking 
about himself. But though he was “a cockney 
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of cockneys,”’ it would be wholly unjust 
to attach him to what was once defined 
as the “cockney school.” There is indeed 
such a thing, but Lamb was not of it. Such 
a school belongs to no one place, and may 
be found very remote from the metropolis. 
It is true he could not have borne to live in 
the country, for the reason that the country 
deprived him of things that had become to 
him second nature. He was endowed with 
a restless, if not a truant disposition, and 
fretted under all enforced confinement. He 
could have used all but the very words of 
Touchstone when asked how he liked his 
shepherd-life :—* In respect that it is in the 
fields, it pleaseth me well; but in respect 
that it is not in the Court, it is tedious.” 
Yet even when he was “in the Court,” or 
in other words enjoying the “sweet security 
of streets,” or taking through Islington or 
Shacklewell his “calm suburban way,” he 
hungered for the refreshment of the absolute 
country—the desert places, the “ much grass ”’ 
of his childhood’s fields. He tells us in the 
Superannuated Man how, during the weary 
years when his longest annual holiday was 
one fortnight, he yearned for this period of 
renovation. ‘ Besides Sundays I had a day 
at Easter, and a day at Christmas, with a 
full week in the summer to go and air myself 
in my native fields of Hertfordshire. This 
last was a great indulgence ; and the prospect 
of its recurrence, I believe, alone kept me 
up through the year, and made my durance 
tolerable. But when the week came round, 
did the glittering phantom of the distance 
keep touch with me? Or rather, was it not a 
series of seven uneasy days, spent in restless 
pursuit of pleasure, and a wearisome anxiety 
to find out how to make the most of them? 
Where was the quiet, where the promised 
rest? Before I had a taste of it, it had 
vanished.” 

Every one who has known a like experience 
of holidays, few and short, will remember 
how these bitters mingled with the sweets 
Still, as the writer adds, the prospect of its 
coming throws something of an illumination 
upon the darker side of the captivity. And 
Charles Lamb “enriched” mind and heart and 
spirit in these rare moments when he touched 
once more his native earth. He never lost 
touch of nature. The air that breathes from 
his writings, even when he is in his lightest 
vein, is one that has passed over green 
meadows—like the wafts from real though 
distant hayfields, that surprise the traveller 
at times in some of London’s most crowded 
and prosaic streets. 

ALFRED AINGER. 














WITNESSED BY TWO. 


UT to-morrow — to- 
morrow you will keep 


for me. I may expect 
you at the usual 
time?” said young 


Mrs. Medway to her 
old friend Major 
Graham, as she shook 
hands with him. 
Certainly. I have kept it 
I always said I should,” he 





“To-morrow |! 
for you, Anne. 
answered. There was a slight touch of 
reproach in his tone. 

She lifted her eyes for half a second to his 


face as if she would have said more. But 
after all it was only the words “ Good-bye, 
then, till to-morrow,” that were uttered, 
quietly and almost coldly, as Major Graham 
left the room. 

“T can’t quite make Anne out sometimes,” 
he said to himself. “ She is surely very cold. 
And yet I know she has real affection for 
me—sisterly affection, I suppose. Ah, well ! 
so much the better. But still, just when a 
fellow’s off for heaven knows how long and 
—and—altogether it does seem a little 
overstrained. She can’t but know what might 
have come to pass had we not been separated 
for so long—or had I been richer, and I don’t 
think she could have been exactly in love 
with Medway, though by all accounts he was a 
very decent fellow. She is so inconsistent 
too—she seemed really disappointed when I 
said I couldn’t stay to-day. But I’m a fool 
to think so much about her. I am as poor as 
ever and she is rich. A fatal barrier! It’s 
a good thing that she is cold, and that I have 
plenty of other matters to think about.” 

And thus congratulating himself he dis- 
missed, or believed that he dismissed, for the 
time being all thought of Anne Medway 
from his mind. It was true that he had 
plenty of other things to occupy it with, for the 
day after to-morrow was to see his departure 
from England for an indefinite period. 

Mrs. Medway meantime sat sadly and 
silently in the library where Major Graham 


had left her. Her sweet grey eyes were fixed 
on the fire burning brightly and cheerfully 
in the waning afternoon light—but she saw 
nothing about her. Her thoughts were busily 
travelling along a road which had grown very 
familiar to them of late—she was recalling 
all her past intercourse with Kenneth Graham 
since the time when, as boy and girl, they had 
scarcely remembered that they werenot “real” 
brother and sister, all through the pleasant 
years of frequent meeting and unconstrained 
companionship to the melancholy day when 
Kenneth was ordered to India and they bade 
each other a long farewell. That was ten 
years ago now, and they had not met again 
till last spring when Major Graham returned 
to find his old playfellow a widow, young, 
rich, and lovely, but lonely in a sense—save 
that she had two children—for she was with- 
out near relations and was not the type of 
woman to make quick or numerous friend- 
ships. 

The renewal of the old relations had been 
very pleasant—only too pleasant, Anne had of 
late begun to think. For the news of Ken- 
neth’s having decided to go abroad again had 
made her realise all he had become to her, and 
the discovery brought with it sharp misgiving 
and even humiliation. 

“ He does not care for me—not as I do for 
him,” she was saying to herself as she sat by 
the fire. ‘There would have been no neces- 
sity for his leaving England again had he 
done so. It cannot be that I am rich and he 
poor, surely? He is not the sort of man to 
let such a mere accident as that stand in the 
way if he really cared for me. No, it is that 
he does not care for me except as a sort of 
sister. But still—he said he had kept his 
last evening for me—at least he cares for no 
one else more, and that is something. Who 
knows—perhaps to-morrow—when it comes 
to really saying good-bye !” and a faint 
flush of renewed hope rose to her cheeks and 
a brighter gleam to her eyes. 

The door opened, and a grey haired man- 
servant came in gently. 
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“T beg your pardon, ma’am,” he said 
apologetically ; “I was not sure if Major 
Graham had gone. Will he be here to 
dinner, if you please ?” 

“ Not to-night, Ambrose. I shall be quite 
alone. But Major Graham will dine here to- 
morrow—he does not leave till Thursday 
morning.” 

“ Very well, ma’am,” said Ambrose, as he 
discreetly retired. 

He had been many years in the Medway 
household. He had respected his late master, 
but for his young mistress he had actual affec- 
tion, and being of a somewhat sentimental 
turn he had constructed for her benefit a 
very pretty little romance of which Major 
Graham was the hero. It had been a real 
blow to poor Ambrose to learn that the 
gentleman in question was on the eve of his 
departure without any sign of a satisfactory 
third volume, and he was rather surprised to 
see that Mrs. Medway seemed this evening 
in better spirits than for some time past. 

“It’s maybe understood between them- 
selves,” he reflected, as he made his way back 
to his own quarters. “I’m sure I hope so, 
for he’s a real gentleman and she’s as sweet 
a lady as ever stepped, which I should know 
if any one should—having seen her patience 
with poor master as was really called for 
through his long illness. She deserves a 
happy ending, and I’m sure I hope she may 
have it, poor lady.” 

“To-morrow at the usual time,” meaning 
five o'clock or thereabouts, brought Kenneth 
for his last visit. Anne had been expecting 
him with an anxiety she was almost ashamed 
to own to herself, yet her manner was so 
calm and collected that no one could have 
guessed the tumult of hope and fear, of wild 
grief at his leaving, of intense longing for 
any word—were it but a word—to prove 
that all was not on her side only. 

“T could bear his being away—for years 
even if he thought it must be—if I could but 
look forward—if I had the right to look 
forward to his return,” she said to herself. 

But the evening passed on tranquilly, and 
to all appearance pleasantly, without a word 
or look more than might have been between 
real brother and sister. Kenneth talked 
kindly—tenderly even—of the past ; repeated 
more than once the pleasure it had been to 
him to find again his old friend so little 
changed, so completely his old friend still. 
The boys came in to say good-night, and 
“ good-bye, alas ! my lads,” added their tall 
friend with a sigh. “ Don’t forget me quite, 
Hal and Charlie, and don’t let your mother 
forget me either, eh?” To which the little 
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fellows replied solemnly, though hardly under- 
standing why he patted their curly heads 
with a lingering hand this evening, or why 
mamma looked grave at his words. 

And Anne bore it all without flinching, 
and smiled and talked a little more than 
usual perhaps, though all the time her heart 
was bursting, and Kenneth wondered more 
than ever if, after all, she had “ much heart 
or feeling to speak of.”’ 

“You will be bringing back a wife with 
you perhaps,” she said once. “Shall you tell 
her about your sister Anne, Kenneth?” 

Major Graham looked at her earnestly for 
half an instant before he replied, but Anne’s 
eyes were not turned towards him and she 
did not see the look. And his words almost 
belied it. 

“Certainly I shall tell her of you,” he 
said, “that is to say if she ever comes to 
exist. At present few things are less probable. 
Still I am old enough now never to say, 
‘ Fontaine, je ne boirai jamais de ton eau.’ 
But,” he went on, “ I may return to find you 
married again, Anne. You are still so young 
and you are rather lonely.” 

“No,” said Anne with a sudden fierceness 
which he had never seen in her before, “I 
shall never marry again—never,”’ and she 
looked him full in the face with a strange 
sparkle in her eyes which almost frightened 
him. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said meekly. 
And though the momentary excitement faded 
as quickly as it had come and Anne, murmur- 
ing some half intelligible excuse, was again 
her quiet self, this momentary glimpse of a 
fierier nature beneath gave him food for 
reflection. 

“Can Medway have not been what he 
seemed on the surface after all?” he thought 
to himself. ‘‘ What can make her so vindic- 
tive against matrimony ?” 

But it was growing late, and Kenneth had 
still some last preparations to make. He 
rose slowly and reluctantly from his chair. 

“‘T must be going, I fear,” he said. 

Anne too had risen. They stood together on 
the hearthrug. A slight, very slight shiver 
passed through her. Kenneth perceived it. 

“You have caught cold, I fear,” he said 
kindly. For the room was warm and the fire 
was burning brightly. 

‘““No, I don't think so,” she said indif- 
ferently. 

“You will write to me now and then?” 
he said next. 

“Oh, certainly—not very often perhaps,” 
she replied lightly, “but now and _ then. 
Stay,” and she turned away towards her 
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writing table, “ tell me exactly how to address 
you. Your name—is your surname enough ? 
—thereis no other Graham in your regiment?” 

“No,” he said absently, “1 suppose not. 
Yes, just my name and the regiment and 
Allagherry, which will be our headquarters. 
You might, if you were very amiable—you 
might write to Galles—a letter overland 
would wait for me there,” for it was the days 
of “long sea” for all troops to India. 

Anne returned to her former position on 
the hearthrug—the moment at the table had 
restored her courage. “ We shall see,” she 
said, smiling again. 

Then Kenneth said once more, “I must 
go;” but he lingered still a moment. 

“ You must have caught cold, Anne, or else 
you are very tired. You are so white,” and 
from his height above her, though Anne 
herself was tall, he laid his hand on her 
shoulder gently and as a brother might have 
done, and looked down at her pale face half 
inquiringly. A flush of colour rose for an 
instant to her cheeks. The temptation was 
strong upon her to throw off that calmly 
caressing hand, but she resisted it, and 
looked up bravely with a light almost of 
defiance in her eyes. 

“Tam perfectly well, I assure you. 
perhaps I am a little tired. 
getting late.” 

And Kenneth stifled a sigh of scarcely 
realised disappointment, and quickly drew 
back his hand. 

“Yes, it is late. I am very thoughtless. 
Good-bye then, Anne. God bless you.” 

And before she had time to answer he 
was gone, 

Ambrose met him in the hall, with well- 
meaning officiousness bringing forward his 
coat and hat. His presence helped to dissi- 
pate an impulse which seized Major Graham 
to rush up stairs again for one other word of 
farewell. Had he done so what would he 
have found? Anne sobbing—sobbing with 
the terrible intensity of a self-contained 
nature once the strain is withdrawn—sob- 
bing in the bitterness of her grief and the 
cruelty of her mortification; with but one 
consolation. 

“At least he does not despise me. 
it well,” she whispered to herself. 

And Kenneth Graham, as he drove away 
in his cab, repeated to himself, “She is so 
cold, this evening particularly. And yet, 
can it be that it was to hide any other feel- 
ing? If I thought so—good God!” and he 
half started up as if to call to the driver, 
but sat down again. “No, no, I must not be 
a fool. I could not stand a repulse from her 
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—I could never see her again. Better not 
risk it. And then I am so poor!” 

And in the bustle and hurry of his depart- 
ure he tried to forget the wild fancy which 
for a moment had disturbed him. He sailed 
the next day. 

But the few weeks which followed passed 
heavily for Anne. It was a dead time of 
year—there was no special necessity for her 
exerting herself to throw off the overwhelm- 
ing depression, and strong and brave as she 
was, she allowed herself, to some extent, to 
yield to it. 

“If only he had not come back—if I had 
never seen him again!” she repeated to 
herself incessantly. “I had in a sense 
forgotten him—the thought of him never 
troubled me all the years of my marriage. 
I suppose I had never before understood how 
I could care. How I wish I had never learnt 
it! How I wish he had never come back !” 

It was above all in the afternoons—the 
dull, early dark, autumn afternoons, which 
for some weeks had been enlivened by the 
expectation, sure two or three times a week 
to be fuliilled, of Major Graham’s “ dropping 
in ”—that the aching pain, the weary longing 
grew so bad as to be well nigh intolerable. 

“« How shall I bear it?” said poor Anne to 
herself sometimes ; “it is so wrong, so un- 
womanly! So selfish too when I think of 
my children. How much I have to be thank- 
ful for—why should I ruin my life by crying 
for the one thing that is not for me? It is 
worse, far worse than if he had died; had I 
known that he had loved me, I could have 
borne his death, it seems to me.” 

She was sitting alone one afternoon about 
five weeks after Kenneth had left, thinking 
sadly over and over the same thoughts, when 
a tap at the door made her look up. 

“Come in,’ she said, though the tap 
hardly sounded like that of her maid, and no 
one else was likely to come to the door of her 
own room where she happened to be. “Come 
in,’ and somewhat to her surprise the door half 
opened and old Ambrose’s voice replied— 

“Tf you please, ma’am ” then stopped 
and hesitated. 

“Come in,” she repeated with a touch of 
impatience. “ What is it, Ambrose? Where 
is Seton?” 

“Tf you please, ma’am, I couldn’t find her 
—that is to say,” Ambrose went on nervously, 
“T didn’t look for her. I thought, ma’am I 
would rather tell you myself. You mustn't 
be startled, ma’am,” and Anne at this looking 
up at the old man saw that he was pale and 
startled-looking himself, “ but it’s—it’s Major 
Graham.” 
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“ Major Graham?” repeated Anne, and to 
herself her voice sounded almost like a 
scream. “What about him? Have you 
heard anything?” 

“Tt’s him, ma’am—him himself!” said 
Ambrose. ‘“He’s in the library. I’m a 
little afraid, ma’am, there may be something 
wrong, he looked so strange and he did not 
answer when I spoke to him. But he’s in 
the library, ma’am.” 

Anne did not wait to hear more. She 
rushed past Ambrose, across the landing, and 
down the two flights of steps which led to 
the library—a half-way-house room, between 
the ground floor and the drawing-roon— 
almost before his voice had stopped. At the 
door she hesitated a moment, and in that 
moment all sorts of wild suppositions flashed 
across her brain. “ What was it? What was 
she going to hear? Had Kenneth turned 
back half-way out to India for er sake? 
Had some trouble befallen him, in which he 
had come to seek her sympathy? What 
could it be?” and her heart beating so as 
almost to suffocate her, she opened the door. 

Yes—there he stood—on the hearthrug as 
she had last seen him in that room. But he 
did not seem to hear her come in, for he 
made no movement towards her ; he did not 
even turn his head in her direction. 

More and more startled and perturbed, 
Anne hastily went up to him. 

“Kenneth!” she cried, “what is it? 
What is the matter?” 

She had held out her hand as she hurried 
towards him, but he did not seem to see it. 
He stood there still, without moving—his face 
slightly turned away, till she was close beside 
him. 

“Kenneth,” she repeated, this time with a 
thrill of something very like anguish in her 
tone, “ what is the matter? Are you angry 
with me? Kenneth—speak.” 

Then at last he slowly turned his head and 
looked at her with a strange, half wistful 
anxiety in his eyes—he gazed at her as if 
his very soul were in that gaze, and lifting 
his right hand, gently laid it on her shoulder 
as he had done the evening he had bidden 
her farewell. She did not shrink from his 
touch, but, strange to say, she did not feel it, 
and some indefinable instinct made her turn 
her eyes away from his and glance at her 
shoulder. But, even as she did so she saw 
that his hand was no longer there, and with 
a thrill of fear she exclaimed again, “ Speak, 
Kenneth, speak to me!” 

The words fell on empty air. 
no Kenneth beside her. 
on the hearthrug alone. 
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Then, for the first time, there came over 
her that awful chill of terror so often de- 
scribed, yet so indescribable to all but the few 
who have felt it for themselves. With a 
terrible though half stifled cry Anne turned 
towards the door. It opened before she 
reached it, and she half fell into old Am- 
brose’s arms. Fortunately for her—for her 
reason perhaps—his vague misgiving had 
made him follow her, though of what he was 
afraid he could scarcely have told. 

“Oh, ma’am—oh, my poor lady!” he 
exclaimed, as he half led, half carried her 
back to her own room, “ what is it? Has he 
gone? But how could he have gone? I 
was close by—I never saw him pass.” 

“He is not there—le has not been there,” 
said poor Anne, trembling and clinging to 
her old servant. “Oh, Ambrose, what you 
and I have seen was no living Kenneth 
Graham—no living man at all. Ambrose— 
he came thus to say good-bye tome. He is 
dead,” and the tears burst forth as she spoke 
and Anne sobbed convulsively. 

Ambrose looked at her in distress and 
consternation past words. Then at last he 
found courage to speak. 

“ My poor lady,” he repeated. “It must 
be so. I misdoubted me and I did not know 
why. He did not ring—but I was passing 
by the door and something, a sort of feeling 
that there was some one waiting outside, made 
me open it. To my astonishment it was he,” 
and Ambrose himself could not repress a 
sort of tremor. “He did not speak, but 
seemed to pass me and be up the stairs and 
in the library in an instant. And then, not 
knowing what to do, I went to your room, 
ma'am. Forgive me if I did wrong.” 

* No, no,” said Anne, “ you could not have 
done otherwise. Ring the bell, Ambrose, tell 
Seton I have had bad news, and that you 
think it has upset me. But wait at the door 
till she comes. I—I am afraid to be left 
alone.” 

And Mrs. Medway looked so deadly pale 
and faint, that when Seton came hurrying in 
answer to the sharply rung bell, it needed no 
explanation for her to see that Mrs. Medway 
was really ill. Seton was a practical, matter- 
of-fact person, and the bustle of attending to 
her mistress, trying to make her warm again 
—for Anne was shivering with cold—and 
persuading her to take some restoratives, 
effectually drove any inquiry as to the cause 
of the sudden seizure out of the maid’s head. 
And by the time Mrs. Medway was better 
Seton had invented a satisfactory explanation 
of it all for herself. 


“You need a change, ma’am. It’s too 
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dull for anybody staying in town at this 
season ; and it’s beginning to tell on your 
nerves, ma’am,” was the maid’s idea. 

And some little time after the strange 
occurrence Mrs. Medway was persuaded to 
leave town for the country. 

But not till she had seen in the newspapers 
the fatal paragraph she knew would sooner 
or later be there—the announcement of the 
death, on board her Majesty's troopship 
Ariadne, a few days before reaching the Cape, 
of “Major R. R. Graham,” of the 113th 
regiment. 

She “had known it,” she said to herself, 
yet when she saw it there, staring her in the 
face, she realised that she had been living in a 
hope which she had not allowed to herself that 
the apparition might in the end prove capable 
of other explanation. She would gladly 
have taken refuge in the thought that it was 
a dream, an optical delusion fed of her fancy 
incessantly brooding on her friend and on his 
last visit—that her brain was in some way 
disarrangedor disturbed—anything, anything 
would have been welcome to her. But 
against all such was opposed the fact that it 
was not herself alone who had seen Kenneth 
Graham that fatal afternoon. 

And now, when the worst was certain, she 
recognised this still more clearly as the 
strongest testimony to the apparition not 
having been the product of her own imagin- 
ation. And old Ambrose, her sole confidant, 
in his simple way agreed with her. 

“Tf I had not seen him too, ma’am, or if 
I alone had seen him,” he said, furtively 
wiping his eyes. “ But the two of us. No, 
it could have but the one meaning,” and he 
looked sadly at the open newspaper. “ There’s 
a slight discrimpancy, ma’am,” he said as he 
pointed to the paragraph. “Our Major 
Graham’s name was ‘ KX. R.’ not ‘ R. R.’” 

“Tt is only a misprint. I noticed that,” 
said Anne wearily. “No, Ambrose, there 
can be no mistake. But I do not want any 
one—not any one—ever to hear the story. 
You will promise me that, Ambrose?” and 
the old man repeated the promise he had 
already given. 

There was another “ discrimpancy,” which 
had struck Anne more forcibly, but which 
she refrained from mentioning to Ambrose. 

“Tt can mean nothing ; it is no use put- 
ting it into his head,” she said to herself. 
“ Still, it is strange.” 

The facts were these. The newspaper gave 
the date of Major Graham’s death as the 
25th November—the afternoon on which he 
had appeared to Mrs. Medway and her 
servant was that of the 26th. This left no 


possibility of calculating that the vision had 
occurred at or even shortly after the moment 
of the death. 

“Tt must be a mistake in the announce- 
ment,” Anne decided. And then she gave 
herself up to the acceptance of the fact. 
Kenneth was dead. Life held no individual 
future for her any more, nothing to look 
forward to, no hopes, however tremblingly 
admitted, that ‘some day” he might return, 
and return to discover—to own, perhaps, to 
himself and to her that he did love her, and 
that only mistaken pride, or her own coldness, 
or one of the hundred “ mistakes ” or “ per- 
hapses” by which men, so much more than 
women, allow to drift away from them the 
happiness they might grasp, had misled and 
withheld him! No; all was over. Hence- 
forth she must live in her children alone—in 
the interests of others she must find her 
happiness. 

“And in one blessed thought,” said the 
poor girl—for she was little more—even at 
the first to herself ; “that after all he did 
love me, that I may, without shame, say so 
in my heart, for I was his last thought. It 
was—it must have been—to tell me so that 
he came that day. My Kenneth—yes, he 
was mine after all.” 

Some little time passed. In the quiet coun- 
try place, whither, sorely against Seton’s 
desires, Mrs. Medway had betaken herself for 
“change,” she heard no mention of Major 
Graham's death. One or two friends casually 
alluded to it in their letters as “very sad,” 
but that was all. And Anne was glad of it. 

“1 must brace myself to hear it spoken of 
and discussed by the friends who knew him 
well—who knew how well J knew him,” she 
reflected. “But 1 am glad to escape it for 
a while.” 

It was February already—more than three 
months since Kenneth Graham had left Eng- 
land when one morning—among letters for- 
warded from her London address—came a thin 
foreign paper one, with the traces of travel 
upon it—of which the superscription made 
Anne start and then turn pale and cold. 

“T did not think of this,’ she said to her- 
self. “He must have left it to be forwarded 
tome. It is terrible—getting a letter after 
the hand that wrote it has been long dead 
and cold.” 

With trembling fingers she opened it. 

“My dear—may I say my dearest ?— 
Anne,’ were the first words that her eyes fell 
on. Her own filled with tears. Wiping them 
away before going on to read more, she 
caught sight of the date. “On board H.M.’s 
troopship, Ariadne, November 27th.” 
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Anne started. Stranger and stranger. 
Two days later than the reported date of his 
death—and the writing so strong and clear. 
No sign of weakness or illness even! She 
read on with frantic eagerness—it was not a 
very long letter—but when Anne had read 
the two or three somewhat hurriedly written 
pages, her face had changed as if from care- 
worn pallid middle age back to fresh sunny 
youth. She fell on her knees in fervent 
unspoken thanksgiving. She kissed the 
letter—the dear, beautiful letter, as if it 
were a living thing ! 

“It is too much—too much,” she said. 
“What have I done to deserve such blessed- 
ness ?”’ 

This was what the letter told. The officer 
whose death had been announced was not 
“our Major Graham,” not Graham of the 
113th at all, but an officer belonging to 
another regiment who had come on _ board 
at Madeira to return to India, believing 
his health to be quite restored. “The doc- 
tors had in some way mistaken his case,” 
wrote Kenneth, “for he broke down again 
quite suddenly and died two days ago. He 
was a very good fellow and we have all been 
very cut up about it. He took a fancy to 
me, and I have been up some nights with 
him, and I am rather done up myself. I 
write this to post at the Cape, for a fear has 
struck me that—his initials being so like 
mine—some report may reach you that it is 
I, not he. Would you care very much, dear 
Annet I dare to think you would—but I 
cannot in a letter tell you why. I must 
wait till I see you. I have had a somewhat 
strange experience, and it is possible, just 
possible, that I may be able to tell you all 
about it, vivd voce, sooner than I had any 
idea of when I last saw you. In the mean- 
time good-bye and God bless you, my dear 
child.” 

Then followed a postscript—of some days’ 
later date, written in great perturbation of 
spirit at finding thatthe letter had, by mistake, 
not been posted at the Cape. “ After all 
my anxiety that you should see it as soon as or 
before the newspapers, it is really too bad. 
I cannot understand how it happened. I 
suppose it was that I was so busy getting 
poor Graham’s papers and things together 
to send on shore, that I overlooked it. It 
cannot now be posted till we get to Galles.” 

That was all. But was it not enough and 
more than enough? The next few weeks 
passed for Anne Medway like a happy 
dream. She was content now to wait— 
years even—she had recovered faith in her- 
self, faith in the future. 
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The next Indian mail brought her no 
letter, somewhat to her surprise. She won- 
dered what had made Kenneth allude to his 
perhaps seeing her again before long—she 
wondered almost more, what was the “strange 
experience ”’ to which he referred. Could it 
have had any connection with her most strange 
experience that November afternoon? And 
thus “ wondering” she was sitting alone— 
in her own house again by this time—one 
evening towards the end of April, when a 
ring at the bell, made her look up from the 
book she was reading, half dreamily asking 
herself what visitor could be coming so late. 
She heard steps and voices—a door shutting, 
then Ambrose opened that of the drawing- 
room where she was sitting and came up to 
her, his wrinkled old face all flushed and 
beaming. 

“It was me that frightened you so that 
day, ma’am,” he began. “It’s right it 
should be me again. But it’s himself—his 
very own self this time. You may believe 
me, indeed.” 

Anne started to her feet. She felt herself 
growing pale—she trembled so that she 
could scarcely stand. 

“Where is he?” she said. “You have 
not put him into the library—anywhere but 
there ?”’ 

“ He would have it so, ma’am, He said 
he would explain to you. Oh, go to him, 
ma’am—you'll see it’ll be all right.” 

Anne made her way to the library. But 
at the door a strange tremor seized her. She 
could scarcely control herself to open it. 
Yes—there again on the hearthrug stood 
the tall figure she had so often pictured thus 
to herself. She trembled and all but fell, 
but his voice—his own hearty living voice— 
speaking to her in accents tenderer and 
deeper than ever heretofore—reassured her 
and dispersed at once the fear that had 
hovered about her. 

“Anne, my dear Anne. It is I myself. 
Don’t look so frightened,” and in a moment 
he had led her forward, and stood with his 
hand on her shoulder, looking with his kind 
earnest eyes into hers. 

“Yes,” he said, dreamily, “it was just 
thus. Oh, how often I have thought of this 
moment! Anne, if I am mistaken forgive 
my presumption—but I can’t think I am. 
Anne, my darling, you do love ine?” 

There was no need of words. Anne hid 
her face on his shoulder for one happy 
moment. Then amidst the tears that would 
come she told him all—all she had suffered 





and hoped and feared—her love and her 
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it was not returned ; her terrible grief when 
she thought him dead—and yet the con- 
solation of believing herself to have been 
his last thought in life. 

“So you shall be—my first and my last,” 
he answered. “My Anne—my very own!” 

And then she told him more of the strange 
story we know. He listened with intense 
eagerness but without testifying much sur- 
prise, far less incredulity. 

“| anticipated something of the kind,” he 
said, after a moment or two of silence. “ It 
is very strange. Listen, Anne ; at the time, 
the exact time so far as I can roughly caleu- 
late, at which you thought you saw me I was 
dreaming of you. It was between four and 
five o’clock in the afternoon was it not?” 

Anne bowed her head in assent. 

“That would have made it about six o’clock 
where we then were,’ he went on consider- 
ingly. “Yes; it was about seven when I 
awoke. I had lain down that afternoon with 
a frightful headache. Poor Graham had died 
shortly before midnight the night before, and 
I had not been able to sleep, though I was 
very tired. I dare say I was not altogether 
in what the doctors call a normal condition, 
from the physical fatigue and the effect gene- 
rally of having watched him die. I was 
feeling less earthly, if you can understand, 
than one usually does. It is—to me at least 
—impossible to watch a death-bed without 
wondering about it all—about what comes 
after—intensely. And Graham was so good, 
so patient and resigned and trustful, though 
it was awfully hard for him to die. He had 
every reason to wish to live. Well, Anne, 
when I fell asleep that afternoon I at once 
began dreaming about you. I had been 
thinking about you a great deal, constantly 
almost, ever since we set sail. For, just before 
starting, I had got a hint that this appoint- 
ment—lI have not told you about it yet, but 
that will keep; I have accepted it as you see 
by my being here—I got a hint that it would 
probably be offered me, and that if I didn’t 
mind paying my passage back almost as soon 
as I got out, I had better make up my mind 
to accept it. I felt that it hung upon you, 
and yet I did not see how to find out what 
you would say without—without risking what 
I had—your sisterly friendship. It came into 
my head just as I was falling asleep that I 
would write to you from the Cape, and tell 
you of Graham’s death to avoid any mistaken 
report, and that I might in my letter somehow 
feel my way a little. This was all in my 
mind, and as I fell asleep it got confused so 
that I did not know afterwards clearly where 
to separate it from my dream.” 





“ And what was the dream?” 
breathlessly. 

“Almost precisely what you saw,” he replied. 
“T fancied myself here—rushing up stairs to 
the library in my haste to see you—to tell 
you I was not dead, and to ask you if you 
would have cared much had it been so. I saw 
all the scene—the hall, the staircase already 
lighted. This room—and you coming in at 
the door with a half frightened, half eager 
look in your face. Then it grew confused. I 
next remember standing here beside you on 
the hearthrug with my hand on your shoulder 
—thus Anne—and gazing into your eyes, and 
struggling, struggling to ask you what I 
wanted so terribly to know. But the words 
would not come, and the agony seemed to 
awake me. Yet with the awaking came the 
answer. Something had answered me ; I said 
to myself, ‘ Yes, Anne does love me.’ ”’ 

And Anne remembered the strange feeling 
of joy which had come to her even in the 
first bitterness of her grief. She turned to 
the hand that still lay on her shoulder and 
kissed it. “Oh, Kenneth,” she said, “ how 
thankful we should be! But how strange, to 
think that we owe all toa dream! Was ita 
dream, Kenneth ?” 

He shook his head. “ You must ask that of 
wiser people than I,” hesaid. “ I suppose it was.” 

*“ But how could it have been a dream?” 
said Anne again. “ You forget, Kenneth— 
Ambrose saw you too.” 

“Though I did not see him, nor even think 
of him. Yes, that makes it even more in- 
comprehensible. It must have been the old 
fellow’s devotion to you, Anne, that made 
him sympathise with you, somehow.” 

“Tam glad he saw you,” said Anne. “I 
should prefer to think it more than a dream. 
And there is always more evidence in favour 
of any story of the kind if it has been 
witnessed by two. But there is one other 
thing I want to ask you. It has struck me 
since that you answered me rather abstract- 
edly that last evening when I spoke about 
your address, and asked if there was any 
other of the name in your regiment. Once or 
twice I have drawn a faint ray of hope from 
remembering your not very decided answer.” 

“Yes, it was stupid of me; I half remem- 
bered it afterwards. I should have explained 
it, but it scarcely seemed worth while. I did 
know another Major Graham might be joining 
us at Funchal, for that very day I had been 
intrusted with letters for him. But I was 
abstracted that evening, Anne. I was trying 
to persuade myself I didn’t care for what I 
now know I care for more than for life itself 
—your love, Anne.” L. MoLesworra. 


asked Anne 
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From a Drawing by A. M‘Cormick. 
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THERE is an ingenious school of psycho- 
logists who undertake to explain every mental 
phenomenon in terms either of the struc- 
tural matter or the functional action of the 
brain. When, for instance, we say to our- 
selves—as some of us, much to our perplexity, 
are always doing—“ This particular incident, 
totally new as I know it to be, has happened 
to me before ;” or, “ This hitherto unvisited 
spot is perfectly familiar to me from a former 
state of existence ;” or, “I, who have not 
met you before have a distinct recollection 
of making this very remark to you, and 
of your returning precisely your present 
answer ;’’—in all these cases the school of 
psychologists aforesaid are ready with their 
explanation. It is all owing, it appears, to 
our having two cerebral hemispheres instead 
of being content with one. We insist upon 
“driving a pair,” and if one of the two is a 
little slower than the other we must put up 
with the consequences. The incident, the 
place, the remark and the reply have, even 
as we imagine, been in very truth experi- 
enced, seen, interchanged, at least in our 
consciousness, not once but twice; but with 


this little difference, that the interval between 
the two experiences instead of being, as it 
seems to us, infinite, is in fact infinitesimal. 
The second is separated from the first not 
by the ages.which might divide a later from 
an earlier state. of existence, but only by 
that indivisible instant of time taken up by 
the cerebral hemisphere which has “hung 
fire” in catching up its comrade. Having 
thus elucidated this singular phenomenon to 
their own satisfaction—if to nobody else’s— 
these triumphant psychologists ought to 
make nothing of explaining that correlative 
but less mysterious operation of the mind, 
by which present impressions of the senses 
instead of seeming to recall past ones con- 
sciously stereotype themselves, as it were, 
for a perpetual future. Instead of saying, 
“This particular sight or sound has been 
seen or heard by me before,” one says, 
“This particular sight or sound, will, I am 
convinced as I see or hear it, abide in the 
memory of the ear and eye so long as they 
continue to exist.”” There may be nothing 
specially remarkable in the sight or sound 
which brings this conviction with it, or even 
if remarkable in itself, it may be far less so 
than many others which have visited us 
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without asserting any such claims to per- 
petual remembrance. The sensation is in 
fact a thoroughly capricious one, occurring 
very often when one has no particular reason 
to expect it, and as often not occurring when 
one has. 

On several occasions in my lifetime have 
I had the good fortune—for, unlike its con- 
verse, I regard it as wholly pleasurable—to 
experience it, but never in such commanding 
and convincing force as when, at seven 
o'clock in the morning of Ist January, 1884, 
I stood on the deck of the Moise, an ex- 
cellent steamer of the Compagnie T'rans- 
atlantique, and watched Messina gradually 
growing in distinctness, with the lessening 
distance and the broadening daylight of the 
New Year. The world was waking very 
placidly—as is the manner of the old—and 
the weather, full apparently of good resolu- 
tions for the coming twelvemonth, was 
demurely calm. We had left the Punta del 
Faro behind us and were fairly in the Straits. 
Seylla and Charybdis, distant several miles 
from each other, if modern identifications 
can be trusted, had been successfully “ ne- 
gotiated,” and we were stealing at half-steam 
along the Sicilian coast towards the “City 
of the Sickle.” Here and at this moment 
it was that my feat of prospective cere- 
bration, if I may be allowed the term, 
was performed ; and with no very remark- 
able warrant from the circumstances. The 
mountains to the right hand as one enters 
the Straits from the north are imposing 
enough, but can boast no _ exceptional 
grandeur; neither does the whistle of a 
Mediterranean steamer—I mean, of course, 
its tenor not its soprano whistle—put forth 
on ordinary occasions a solemn or awe- 
inspiring sound. Neither again is there 
any reason to suppose that the east Sicilian 
coast is a favourite haunt of Echo. Yet the 
stoker of the Moise might almost have been 
Narcissus, for the exquisitely melodious sad- 
ness of her response. The mellow note of 
our steam-whistle—for the stoker can make 
it mellow when he pleases, and hence the 
moral indignation which embitters our physi- 
eal torture at its usual utterances—stole 
from crag to crag along the coast and far 
and ever farther inland, growing stranger 
and sadder till it died away, almost as it 
seemed in the very heart of the sleeping 
land. Again and again did our grimy 
musician repeat it, and again and again did 
the rocks reply to him. It might have 
been that ancient wail over the dead Pan, 
re-echoed anew with an added pathos in this 
birthplace of gods. And the inspiring in- 
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fluences of the place and time, the sea and 
the mountains and the morning, the mystery 
of the echoing shore, and the redligio of that 
fabled home of myth and epos and pastoral 
song which we were approaching, combined, 
as I have said, to convince me that the 
sights and sounds of that New Year’s Day- 
break will hold a place in my memory as 
long as memory remains. 

Prose, however, perpetually dogs the heels 
of poetry, and if theStraits of Messina, entered 
under auspicious circumstances, and with a 
musical stoker, may stand for poetry, the 
City of Messina is assuredly the baldest 
prose. Cicero’s malefactor, and not Shake- 
speare’s heroine, should have furnished forth 
the visitor’s conception of it if he would not 
be disappointed, for Messina will far more 
adequately realise the idea of the strong-box 
of Verres than of the home of Beatrice. 
It is truly a place of painful disillusionment 
for the lover of Much Ado About Nothing. 
You cannot conceive yourself meeting Bene- 
dick, or Claudio, or Don Pedro, or anybody 
indeed, except perhaps Dogberry, in its one 
long, narrow, severely mercantile street ; a 
conjectural site for Leonato’s garden is no- 
where to be found ; while the almost universal 
verdict which would be passed upon the 
interior of the cathedral is that the thing 
was much better done at the Lyceum. Even 
the most lenient of guide-book criticism 
admits that the high altar, though “ richly 
decorated, is in bad taste,” and that certainly 
cannot be justly said of any “set piece,” in 
Mr. Irving’s production of the play. In all 
seriousness there is very little worth seeing 
about the Cathedral of Messina with the 
exception of its facade, nor about Messina 
itself with the exception of its fine port and 
quays. A day’s sojourn will content most 
visitors, and they will then hasten away, as 
a candid Messinian recommended us to do, to 
the next halting place of the tourist—distant 
but an hour and a half’s sailing journey from 
the unattractive sea-port, but itself the 
show-place, so far as natural beauty is con- 
cerned, of the island, and indeed one of the 
most picturesque spots in the whole Italian 
kingdom. There are however, easier towns 
to get to than this rock-built Taormina, 
which stands perched so high above its little 
railway station of Giardini, and is approached 
by so long and circuitous an ascent of carriage 
road that most travellers who visit “the 
ancient Tauromenium” leave their heavy 
modern portmanteaus at the station. But 
the three miles climb on the rickety omnibus 
is well repaid by the two great attractions 
which the traveller has turned aside to visit. 





THE THEATRE AT TAORMINA. 


From a Drawing by A. M‘Cormick. 


First, the ruins of the Greek theatre, more 
perfect as to the state of its stage than any 
other in Sicily, and, with one exception, in 
the world; and secondly, the unequalled 
view from the hill on which it stands, the 
chain of mountains skirting the hither side 
of the Strait, the blue Calabrian heights 
beyond it, and high above all, here for the 
first time fairly seen, the never-to-be-for- 
gotten pyramid of Etna. That it is the 
best view of this magnificent mountain—as 
graceful in its mere lines, as it is impressive 
in the contrast between its lava-scarred 
body and its peak of snow—I do not say. 
The view from Catania is a little nearer, and 
that which you get across the bay, whose 
southward arm is formed by the jutting 
coast-line from Lentini to Augusta, yields at 
sunset mixed effects of sea and mountain 
colour, which may be matched perhaps in 
other spots of the world, if there be such, 
where a gigantic snow-capped mountain 
appears to rise straight out of a purple sea, 
but nowhere else. Still the sight of Etna 
from Taormina is the visitor’s first sight of 


it, at least from any vantage-point, and he 
may very likely fail to feel, or decline to 
recognise, the superior strength of any sub- 
sequent impressions. 

Having wondered at the ruins, and gazed 
our fill upon the noble land- and sea-scape 
stretched beneath us, we descend the hill to 
the town, and having, if we are of those 
who “do” places energetically, passed a 
night at the inn for the sake of seeing the 
next morning’s sunrise from. the theatre, 
we once more take to the railway and proceed 
on our journey to Catania. Will many 
tourists think it worth while, as we did, to 
stop at Aci Reale to pay their respects to 
Homer, or to Theocritus, or to Handel, or to 
Hygeia? For the poets, the musician, and 
the goddess have all of them their separate 
claims to remembrance in this favoured spot. 
Was it not the home of Acis, god of the 
river that rises on the slopes of Etna, and 
beloved of Galatea—herself in vain beloved 
of the lubber Polyphemus? Was it not 
also, at least in all human probability, Poly- 
phemus’s principal “sheeprun”? And must 
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not the cave in which he imprisoned Odysseus 
and his companions lie somewhere near by ? 
Fortunately we can say with as much con- 
fidence as the subject-matter admits of that 
it must be. Theocritus only tells us that 
the Cyclops sat “on the brink of the tall 
cliff,’ to sing his lament over the cruelty 
of the milk-white Galatea. This description 
taken alone would not, of course, enable us 
to fix the love-sick monster’s haunt, but his 
difficulty with the much-enduring Odysseus 
has left physical traces behind it, to witness 
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misjudged the “strength ”’ it fell “ in front of 
the dark-prowed ship and washed it back 
towards the shore.” Upon this the mucn- 
enduring one shoved it off again, Homer 
tells us, with a long pole, and agair resumed 
his satirical remarks upon the defeated 
Cyclops, who on the second occasion lifted a 
“stone far greater than the first, and with 
one swing hurled it, and he put forth a 
measureless strength, and cast it but a little 
space behind the dark ship, and all but 
struck the end of the rudder. And the sea 
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ACI REALE. 


From a Drawing by A. M‘Cormick. 


if Homer lies; and at the cost of a couple 
of lire laid out in an hour’s drive from the 
Albergo dei Bagni, a sceptic may set his 
doubt to rest at once by inspecting the 
Scogli de Ciclopi rising out of the water 
just opposite the spot where the blinded 
giant flung his huge missiles at the fleeing 
wanderer. There is not the least difficulty 
in identifying them from a comparison of 
the passage in the Ninth Odyssey with the 
accompanying sketch, At the first taunt of 
Odysseus, Polyphemus “ brake off the peak of 
a great hill and threw it at us,” but having 


heaved beneath the fall of the rock, but the 
wave bare on the ship and drave it to the 
further shore.” No antiquary who has ever 
“read a paper” to an archeological society 
need have any hesitation in selecting his 
“peak of a great hill” and his “stone far 
greater than the first’ from this picturesque 
group, and I have no doubt that he would be 
able to defend his conclusions in the regions 
of fable by arguments quite as respectable as 
are often made to do duty in the domain 
of fact. 

Homer and Handel having received honour 
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due, it is the turn of Hygeia—of the health- 
goddess whom classic myth, never elsewhere, 
to my knowledge, ironically represented as 
the offspring of Aisculapius. But to pay one’s 
devoirs to this lady, it is necessary to go at 
the right time of the year, and that time is 
not January. For the season of the baths 
comes to an end in the autumn not to recom- 
mence again till the following spring, and in 
January the visitor finds naught but a huge 
barrack of a deserted hotel on one side of 
the road, and across it, in the pretty garden 
on the cliff, the Terme di San Venere, now 
silent and steamless—the healing fumes of 
sulphur and iodine no longer rising from their 
roof. The air, however, is none the worse 
for that, and the visitor may perhaps make 
it up to Hygeia by lounging away half a 
morning on the terrace of the baths, with 
the glorious blue floor of the Mediterranean 
at his feet, and himself rejoiced and refreshed 
by the mild winter sun and the soft winter 
breezes of the south. 

From Aci Reale to Catania is a run of 
but twenty minutes, and at Catania, you 
find yourself, you are proudly informed, 
in the second city of Sicily. Except, how- 
ever, that it is handsome, populous, well- 
found in hotels and shops, and a convenient 
starting-point for the exploration of Etna, 
you will not perhaps be more impressed by 
it than by any other Italian city of the 
second class on the mainland of the peninsula. 
If indeed the tourist like one of those 
Americans who “have become a name for 
always roaming with a hungry heart,” 
has conceived the resolute idea of doing 

«Syracuse in a day, then doubtless he will do 
well to prolong his stay at Catania, and 
taking his food with him, avoid the board 
and bed which will await him at a Syracuse 
locanda, For this is a separation a mensé et 
thoro, which, though I believe myself to yield 
to no one in admiration and affection for 
Syracuse, I must admit to be desirable. 
Ardent antiquaries, however, and students 
fresh from Grote and Thucydides will most 
certainly disdain any such compromise with 
their duties. They will go to Syracuse pre- 
pared to scorn delights of eatable food and 
comfortable bed while living the laborious 
days of him who would study this memorable 
landmark of history and art in a serious 
spirit. He will prefer to “live near his 
work,” to lodge in the town whose environs 
he is exploring ; and probably after a two 
days stare at Etna from Catania, a visit to 
the Benedictine monastery with the noble 
view of the great mountain from the gardens 
in its rear, and of course the subterranean 
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remains of the Greco-Roman theatre, hard 
by the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, he will take 
his departure for Syracuse without longer 
delay. But let him, let everybody, make the 
journey, if only the weather be fine, by the 
afternoon and not by the morning train. 
For—as a friend of mine put it by way of 
humorous protest against the present not 
always well-informed enthusiasm for “ pure 
Saxon” English—a “more magnificent suc- 
cession of post-meridian, vespertine, and 
crepuscular views” is not to be found else- 
where in the island. From Catania to 
Lentini you have Etna, whenever visible, on 
your right ; at Lentini the line of railway 
takes a sharp turn to the left and striking 
the coast at Agnoné, hugs it all along the 
northern shore of the promontory terminat- 
ing with Cape Santa Croce, upon approach- 
ing which point it doubles back upon itself 
to follow the re-entering lines of the cape, 
and then once more turning to the left runs 
nearly due southward along the coast to 
Syracuse. Throughout the twenty miles or 
so, then, from Lentini to Augusta, beneath 
the tongue of Santa Croce, Etna lies on your 
left, with a broad blue bay, fringed for part 
of the way by a mile-wide margin of wet 
gleaming sand, between youand it. Etna, all 
its twenty miles from summit to sea coast 
abolished by distance, appears to be rising 
from the very sea, its cooled lava streams to 
be mingling with the very waters of the 
bay ; and as the rays of the westering sun 
strike from across the island upon silver grey 
sand, and blue-purpling sea, and russet-iron 
mountain slopes and snow-capped peak, the 
spectator’s first impulse is to declare that he 
has never seen anything finer in his life. 
But if he continues gazing after the sun has 
set, he will find that the sight can be beaten, 
and that the moment when the silver has 
gone out of the sand, and the purple of the 
sea has changed to grey, and the russet of 
Etna’s lava slopes is deepening into black, is 
also the moment when the pink flush of the 
sunset catches its peak, and closes the colour 
symphony with a chord more exquisitely 
sweet than all. 

Syracuse, declares Cicero, was the largest of 
Greek and the most beautiful of all cities ; at 
least, he observes that that was its reputation, 
and affirms that the facts corresponded there- 
with. It is necessary, however, to receive _ 
his testimony on-the point with some of 
the abatement necessary to be made from 
forensic descriptions of the grace and 
attractions of a female plaintiff. For the 
more important and more beautiful the 
city, the greater the villany of that defendant 
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whom she was charging with her betrayal 
and ruin. The fairer Syracuse, the viler 
Verres: and when we find the impassioned 
orator going on to describe the Fountain of 
Arethusa as of “ incredible size,” we are still 
more impressed with the necessity of taking 
Cicero’s statement “ under all reserve.” But 
that Syracuse must at one time have been 
one of the largest Greek cities, the width of 
the area inclosed within its now ruined walls 
is sufficient to prove ; and as to its beauty, he 
who looks down upon it on a bright day from 
the summit of the hill on which stands the 
Greek theatre, will not be dis to quarrel 
with the praises of its advocate. But in the 
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wonderfully well-preserved condition. “More 
than forty tiers of seats shaped out of the 
natural limestone of the hillside can still be 
distinctly traced ; and though their marbie 
facings have, of course, disappeared ages ago, 
whole cunet of them are still as practically 
uninjured by time, as fit still for the use for 
which they were put, as when the Syracusans 
of the great’ age of Attic drama flocked 
hither to the tragedies of that poet whom 
they so deeply reverenced, that to be able to 
recite his verse gave freedom to the captive. 
A mile’ or so to the eastward lies the place of 
servitude to which were consigned those who 
either did not know their Euripides so well, 





CATANIA FROM THE BREAKWATER. 
From a Drawing by A. M‘Cormicx. 


matchless wealth and interest of its antique 
remains it could well afford to dispense with 
beauty of situation. The Greek theatre alone 
is worth the journey to Sicily to see. Less 
picturesque in its surroundings than that of 
Taormina, and unadorned with the broken 
columns and crumbling outer wall that give 
such distinction to its rival ruin, it is of far 
more potent appeal to the antiquary as-dis- 
tinct from the artistic sense—far easier to 
rebuild and re-people in imagination. For 
though its stage is as imperfect as that of 
Taormina is perfect, its auditorium, in revenge 
—and that after all is the point at which the 
fancy most needs assistance—is still in a 


or were not so fortunate in finding such 
ardent admirers of the poet among their 
gaolers. The Latomia dei Cappucini, one of 
the wildest and grandest of the now aban- 
doned limestone quarries, with which the 
district abounds, is assigned as the probable 
prison of the ill-fated remnant of the Athe- 
nian army—the seven thousand who were 
sacrificed to the highly respectable incompe- - 
tence of their general Nicias. “ Here,” says 
a historian, “ inclosed by the precipitous rock 
which precluded all possibility of escape, 
they were exposed alternately to the direct 
or reflected beams of a scorching sun and to 
the chilly damps of the autumnal nights. 
vu 2 
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The wants of nature were supplied by an 
allowance of bread and water so scanty as 
never to still the gnawings of hunger or the 
burning of thirst. No greater indulgence 
was shown to the wounded and the sick ; and 
when death put an end to their sufferings, 
their unburied corpses still adding to the 
ever-growing noisomeness of the crowded 
dungeon constantly added to the torment of 
the survivors. At the end of seventy days 
their misery was somewhat alleviated by the 
diminution of their numbers. The greater 
part were then sold as slaves: only the 
Athenians and Siciliots were detained six 
months longer; and were then perhaps dis- 
posed of in the same manner.” The cruel be- 
haviour of the victorious Syracusans to these 
prisoners, whose lives they had sworn to spare, 
is closely anti-typical, as Mr. G. W. Cox has 


. pointed out, of that of Suraj-ud-Doulah to 


his English captives two thousand years 
afterwards ; but I suspect that the Black 
Hole at Calcutta, if it still exists, is not as 
picturesque as the Latomia dei Cappucini and 
even this is run close by the other deserted 
quarries in its neighbotrhood. The Latomia 


del Paradiso, for instance, is in many ways 
extremely striking. At its entrance is the 
rock-hewn grotto identified by tradition with 
the Orecchio di Dionigi—the ear, or whisper- 
ing chamber of Dionysius, in which, as the 
omniscient schoolboy knows, the tyrant of 
Syracuse was accustomed to confine his 
prisoners for the purpose of overhearing the 
confidences which they interchanged with 
each other. The assumption that this was 
the particular prison in which Dionysius 
played eavesdropper may, as our excellent 
guide-book assures us, be “ arbitrary,” but 
inasmuch as there seems to be no other 
whispering rock-chamber in the neighbour- 
hood of Syracuse, it is scarcely so gratuitous 
as many such assumptions are. The Latomia 
Casale which lies between the Paradiso and 
the Cappucini is a less wild but a very beautiful 
spot. It has now become the private property 
of the Marchese Casale, by whom the levelled 
surface of its interior has been laid out as a 
flower-garden ; but the visitor to Syracuse 
can easily obtain admission to it. It may 
be confidently recommended—and the anti- 
quary, the student of art and history, nay, 
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even the poet himself, has been known not 
to disdain such information—as an excellent 
halting-place for lunch. There is shelter 
here from the sun and from prying eyes ; 
there is that perfect stillness which seems 
always to brood more deeply over such 
deserted places as have once been haunts 
of busy life ; there is the emotional charm of 
natural beauty and the sensuous luxury of 
sub-tropical culture—close at hand the green 
and gold of orange trees, in the middle 
distance the solemn plumes of the cypresses, 
and further still the dazzling white walls of 
the limestone which the blue sky bends down 
to meet. 

The whole environment of Syracuse is 
indeed so rich in picturesque attraction alone 
that he who sets out to explore it in the 
morning meaning to return to the island-city 
betimes in the day will almost surely break 
his engagement to himself. If he is a 
specialist of any kind he will probably do 
so many days in succession. A youth with 
a headful of Thucydides and Grote could 
easily spend hour after hour on Epipole 
endeavouring to retrace for himself the 
incidents of that obstinate and changeful 
struggle whose mighty issues have made 
the spot for ever memorable in the history 
of the world. Not indeed that his success, 
even with the assistance of the most 
learned monographs, will be very con- 
spicuous. After all his attempts to satisfy 
himself as to the probable position of the 
Syracusan zpore‘yiopa, or of the “stockade 
by the gate,” he will but too probably have 
to content himself with that freedom of 
choice which the anecdotal showman was 
wont to bestow upon his juvenile patrons. 
But even though the visitor care for none of 
these things, or care for them only so 
moderately as to be uneyual to laborious 
archeological research in connection with 
them, he will not find it easy to tear himself 
away from these beautiful heights till the 
inland shadows have begun to lengthen, and 
the evening mists to gather on the Ionian 
Sea. The environs of Syracuse are likely in 
fact to get themselves “done” and very 
thoroughly done, before the town is attacked 
at all. Besides the Greek theatre and the 
Roman amphitheatre in its vicinity, and the 
street of Tombs, and the ancient quarries, 
there are the extremely interesting Cata- 
combs, and the by-no-means-to-be-missed 
crypt of St. Marcian (4th century) beneath 
the church of San Giovanni. Returning, too 
from these more distant excursions, one’s 
steps are arrested by more or less notable 
ruins even up to the very isthmus of stone- 
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work and fortifications which divides the 
island of Ortygia from the ancient city. 
The simple broken column which marks the 
conjectural site of the Agora, can hardly, of 
course, detain one long, but the Bagno Bufar- 
deci, the Roman palestra in the neighbourhood 
of the railway station, is not to be quitted 
sO soon. 

And you might spend many days of delight- 
ful wandering among the dirty, tortuous, 
rough-paved,. picturesque streets of the city 
itself. It is true that for temples, Syracuse, 
considering its former abundant wealth in 
this respect, is not now by any means so well 
off as Girgenti. The four cities of which 
Syracuse, according to Cicero, virtually con- 
sisted under the later Roman Republic, were 
full of architectural wonders. In the Achra- 
dina, he says, “there is a very large forum, 
most beautiful porticoes, a highly-decorated 
town-hall, a most spacious senate-house, 
and a superb temple of Jupiter Olympius.” 
Another of the “cities” named Tyche, after 
the ancient temple of Fortune, standing in 
it, contained a “large gymnasium and many 
sacred buildings.” In Neapolis, besides the 
“very large theatre,” he makes mention of 
two temples of great beauty, one of Ceres, 
the other of Libera, and a “ statue of Apollo, 
which is called Temenites, very beautiful and 
of colossal size ; which if he [Verres] could 
have moved them, he would not have hesi- 
tated to carry off.” It has, alas! been 
removed, it and the temples which stood near 
it, by a spoiler more edacious than Verres, 
impenetrable to indignant oratory and invul- 
nerable by senatorial decree ; and the gym- 
nasium and the porticoes, the forum and the 
town-hall, and the superb “temple of Jupiter 
Olympius”’ have fallen victims to the same 
unsparing hand. There remains nothing 
traceable of the sacred edifices still standing 
in the Roman period, save the so-called 
temples of Diana and of Minerva, the former 
a striking ruin which starts up most un- 
expectedly before one, out, as it were, of the 
very slums of the city, and the latter con- 
verted into a Christian cathedral, its fluted 
Doric columns projecting under the desecra- 
tion of whitewash from the plaster walls 
which now embed them. The faithful, but 
in this case, not oracular, Biideker insists 
(reason not given) that the so-called temple 
of Diana is “more probably” a temple of 
Apollo; and (reason given and a bad one) 
that the so-called temple of Minerva is per- 
haps a temple of Diana. Judging, however, 
from its great size, it seems natural enough 
to identify it with “the sumptuous editico 
containing the most costly treasures,” re- 
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ferred to it in the Fifth Verrine Oration. For 
even the Syracuse of Cicero is not likely 
to have contained any temple more worthy, 
from its exterior importance, to be filled 
with the “treasures and ornaments” which 
caught the discriminating eye of Verres, than 
this building of one hundred and eighty feet 
in length and sixty in breadth. In spite, 
therefore, of the “several authorities”? who 
would locate Minerva elsewhere, I shall 
cling to my belief that it was from here that 
this indefatigable collector of works of art 
“conveyed” those much admired pictures re- 





IN SICILY. 


Where is the Pan of which he robbed the 
temple of Aisculapius? and the statue of 
Aristeus which he carried off from the 
temple of Bacchus? and that most exquisite 
bust of Parian marble which we used to go 
and see in the temple of Libera?” Where, 
above all, is “that most holy statue of 
Jupiter Imperator, which the Greeks call 
Ovpwos, and which the reverence due to the 
shrine of Father Zeus had not protected from 
sacrilegious pillage?” There is no answer 
to these questions now. The little museum 
on the Piazza Minerva contains but a very 
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presenting “‘thecavalry battleof Agathocles,” 
and those folding doors “ wrought beautifully 
in gold and ivory,” with the description of 
which the Roman orator has made the 
mouths of all succeeding virtwosi to water. 
But the whole of these half-dozen chap- 
ters of the Fifth Verrine are exasperating 
to read; and the lover of Greek art may 
well find himself re-echoing each indignant 
question addressed by the accuser to the 
spoiler. “ What has become of that Sappho 
which he took away from the town-hall? 


few notable specimens of Greek sculpture, 
and only one of commanding merit. But 
by this, a lovely and excellently preserved 
statue of Venus, the Syracysans naturally set 
the greater store ; and on its pedestal it bears 
the proud inscription, Hoc Verris superstes, 
improbi latiocinit testimonium, &c., a legend 
which, to save it from the imputation of 
Hibernicism, we must needs suppose to 
mean that the statue testifies “in its sole 
survival,” to the profligate plunderings of 
the governor. 
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Decidedly, Syracuse is as much dedicate to 
Thucydides and Cicero as is Aci Reale to 
Homer and Theocritus ; but while one lingers 
longer with the later writer at the latter spot, 
at the former the order will probably be 
reversed. There is plenty of dramatic interest 
in history of the Roman period, but what may 
be called the romance of history expires with 
the commencement of the decline of Athens. 
The Syracuse of the first century before Christ, 
the victim and prey of Verres, seems already, 
one feels, to have taken its place in the 
modern world: it is to the Syracuse of the 
fifth century, the battle-ground of Athens 
and Sparta that one must turn to breathe 
the full spirit of ancient life. And to get 
the fullest inspiration of it, the best of all 
spots, [ think, is the harbour itself. The 
Earl of Iddesleigh, he has allowed us to sup- 
pose, prefers one of the heights to the rear of 
the town. Political friends and foes of the late 
estimable leader of the Opposition, or rather 
those of them who had never before considered 
any other than his political character, were 
filled with surprise, one remembers, by 
the genuine enthusiasm with which he de- 
scribed his sensations on first surveying the 
scene of that momentous struggle which 
virtually determined the issue of the Pelopon- 
nesian war and sealed the fate of Athens as 
a world-Power. The Earl of Iddesleigh, how- 
ever, has always had a scholar’s susceptibility 
to the associations of such a place as Syracuse, 
and a sense of the strange contrast between 
the great political struggles of the ancient, 
and many so-called great in the modern world 
—the former so small in their dimensions yet 
so vast in their issues; the latter so big and 
noisy in their day, yet often so unutterably 
trivial in their results—has probably tended 
to quicken the interest with which he looked 
down on that land-locked harbour in which 
the maritime supremacy, and with it the 
whole Panhellenic prestige of Athens, was 
dashed to pieces. Only I prefer for my own 
part to be nearer the water's edge, to stretch 
again the chain of Syracusan galleys from 
Plemmyrium to Ortygia, to crowd the Porto 
Grande once more with the vainly charging 
triremes of Athens, and to line the shores 
on either side with the fever-stricken troops 
of Nicias, and the fiercely exultant hosts of 
his enemies. What a tiny cockpit, after all, 
for a world-struggle to be fought out in—the 
smallest, says Thucydides, in which two such 
armaments ever met—and what a confused 
and bloody chance-medley the whole thing 
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seems to have been! ‘It was seldom that 
two galleys found room and time fora regular 
conflict. The stroke aimed at one was fre- 
quently intercepted by another which was 
itself engaged in flight or pursuit. Attack 
and defence were completely directed by 
unforeseen objects; and friends and foes 
were entangled and confounded together in 
inextricable disorder. The din of so many 
shocks distracted the attention of the com- 
batants and drowned the words of command, 
and the noise was increased by a dissonant 
clamour of exultation, entreaty, and remon- 
strance; on the side of the Athenians as 
they urged one another to force the outlet 
through which alone they could find a passage 
home, or not to fall back from the sea, which 
they had made their own by so many hard 
struggles, upon a hostile shore ; on the side of 
the Syracusans as they animated each other 
to prevent the enemy’s escape, or expostulated 
with those who fled before the Athenians 
whose only aim was flight. The tumult of 
sounds was heightened by the voices of the 
numberless spectators who lined the shore, all 
intent upon the combat, all deeply affected 
by its vicissitudes, but with different feelings 
and according to various views. As friend 
or foe appeared to be conquering in the 
quarter towards which their eyes were turned 
the air resounded with the cries of joy and 
grief, of exultation or terror, with prayers 
and shouts and lamentations, and, like men 
in a dream, they accompanied the motion of 
their distant friends with ineffectual gestures.” 
But let us not pursue the distressing story, 
for it isa distressing one. It is in human 
nature to feel pity for the trapped. I be- 
lieve that a generous householder would feel 
it even for a burglar whom he had locked 
into his pantry ; and for the despairing Athe- 
nians cooped up in this narrow harbour with 
a hostile country behind them and that im- 
penetrable line of galleys across the threshold 
of the friendly sea, it is impossible not to 
feel compassion, for all our recollection—or 
rather because we refuse to recollect—that 
they had simply been caught in the bigger 
burglary of conquest. And just.so, too, I 
suppose that few of us had much heart to 
remember the cries of &@ Berlin/ and the 
vapourings of boulevardier journalists as we 
watched the caged eagle in that bloody 
corner of the Meuse vainly beating with 
disabled wing and striking with broken beak 
and talons against his captor’s triple bars of 
steel. H. D. Trait. 


(To be Continued.) 







































CHAPTER IX. 


HE church bells made a 
pleasant music in Heydon 
Hay on Sunday mornings, 
and were naturally at their 
best upon a summer Sun- 
day, when the sunshine 
had thrown itself broadly 
down to sleep about the 
tranquil fields. Heydon 

Hay was undisturbed by the presence of a 
single conventicle in opposition to the parish 
church, and the leisurely figures in the fields 
and lanes, and in the village street, were all 
bent one way. In fine weather the worship- 
pers were for the most part a little in advance 
of time, and thereby found opportunity to 
gather in knots about the lych-gate, or between 
it and the porch, where they exchanged 
observations on secular affairs with a tone 
and manner dimly tempered by the presence 
of the church. 

Half a dozen people in voluminous broad- 
cloth were already gathered about the lych- 
gate when Fuller appeared, carrying his portly 
waistcoat with a waddle of good-humoured 
dignity, and mopping at his forehead. He 
was followed by a small boy, who with some 
difficulty carried the ’cello in a big green 
baize bag. One or two of the loungers at 
the gate carried smaller green bags, and 
whilst they and Fuller exchanged greetings, 
Sennacherib and Isaiah appeared in different 
directions, each with a baize-clothed fiddle 
tucked beneath his arm. The church of 
Heydon Hay boasted a string band of such 
excellence that on special occasions people 
flocked from all the surrounding parishes to 
listen to its performances. The members of 
the band and choir held themselves rather 
apart from other church-goers, like men who 
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had special dignities and special interests. 
They had their fringe of lay admirers, who 
listened to their discussions on “that theer 
hef sharp,” which ought to have sounded, 
or ought not to have sounded, in last Sunday’s 
anthem. 

Whether his lordship made a point of it 
or not, the Barfield carriage was always a 
little late, and Ferdinand certainly approved 
of the habit; but on this particular morn- 
ing the young gentleman was earlier than 
common, and arrived on foot. The male 
villagers took off their hats as he walked 
leisurely along, the female villagers bobbed 
curtseys at him, and the children raced before 
him to do him a sort of processional reverence. 
This simple incense was pleasant enough, for 
he had spent most of his time in larger places 
than Heydon Hay, and had experienced but 
little of the sweets of the territorial sentiment. 
He walked along in high good-humour, and 
enjoyed his triumphal progress, though he 
made himself believe that it was only the 
quaint, rural, and old-world smack of it 
which pleased him. 

Here and there he paused, and was affable 
with a county elector, but when he reached 
the lych-gate he was altogether friendly with 
Fuller and Sennacherib, and shook hands 
with Isaiah with actual warmth. 

“Mr. Hales was dining at the Hall last 
night,” he said. ‘“ He told us that some of 
the local people were in favour of an organ 
for the church, and had talked about getting 
up a subscription, but he wouldn’t listen to 
the idea”’ 

“Should think not,’ said Sennacherib. 
** Parson knows when he’s well off.” 

“Indeed he does,” returned Ferdinand ; 
“he looks on the band as being quite a part 
of the church, and says that he would hardly 
know the place without it.” 
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“ A horgin!” grunted Sennacherib scorn- 
fully. “An’ when they'd got it, theer’s 
some on ’em as ud niver be content till they'd 
got a monkey in a scarlit coat to sit atop on 
it.” 

“T hardly think they want that kind of 
organ, Mr. Eld,” said Ferdinand, smoothly. 

“T do’ know why they shouldn't,” re- 
turned Sennacherib. “It’s nothin’ but their 
Christian humbleness as could mek ’em want 
it at all. The Lord’s made ’em a bit better 
off than their neighbours, an’ they feel it 
undeserved. It’s castin’ pearls afore swine 
to play for half on ’em about here.” 

Fuller, with both hands posed on the baize- 
clad head of the ’cello, which the small boy 
had surrendered to him some moments before, 
shook his fat ribs at this so heartily, that 
Sennacherib himself relaxed into a surly grin, 
and then Ferdinand felt himself at liberty 
to laugh also. 

“You are rather severe upon your audi- 
ence, Mr. Eld,” he said. 

“ A tongue like a file, our Sennacherib’s 
got,” said the mild Isaiah. “Touches nothin’ 
but what he rasps clean through it.” 

Ferdinand raised his hat at this moment, 
and made a forward step with his delicately- 
gloved right hand extended. 

“ Good morning, Miss Fuller.” 

Mr. de Blacquaire prided himself, and not 
without reason, on his own aplomb and self- 
possession, but he felt now a curious flutter- 
ing sensation to which he had hitherto been 
an entire stranger. Ruth accepted his prof- 
fered hand, and responded to his salute, and 
then shook hands with the two brethren. 
Ferdinand, with a jealousy at which he 
shortly found time to be surprised, noticed 
that her manner in shaking hands with these 
two stout and spectacled old vulgarians 
differed in no way from her manner in 
shaking hands with him. This in itself was 
a renewal of that calm, inexplicable disdain 
with which . the girl had treated him from 
the first. If rustic beauty had been fluttered 
at his magnificent pressure, he could have 
gone his way and thought no more about it, 
but when rustic beauty was just as cool and 
unmoved by his appearance as if their social 
positions had been reversed, the thing be- 
came naturally moving, and had in it a 
lasting astonishment for leisure moments. 

And there was no denying that the girl 
was surprisingly pretty. Prettier than ever 
this Sunday morning, in a remarkably neat 
dress of dove colour, a demurely coquettish 
hat, and a bit of cherry-coloured ribbon. 
Rustic beauty was not altogether disdainful 
of town-grown aids, it would seem, for 


Ferdinand’s eye, trained to bé critical in such 
matters, noted that the girl was finely 
gloved and booted. Her dress was like a 
part of her, but that, though the young 
gentleman could not be supposed to know it, 
was a charm she owed to her own good taste 
and her own supple fingers. The young 
gentleman might have been supposed to know 
perhaps that her greatest charm of all was 
her unconsciousness of charming, and it was 
certainly this which touched him more than 
anything else about her. 

There was no outer sign of the young 
Ferdinand’s inward disturbance. 

“T am afraid,” he said, resolute to draw 
her into talk with himself if he could, though 
it were only for a moment, “I am afraid 
that I have made Mr. Eld very angry.” 

Ruth’s brown eyes took a half-smiling 
charge of Sennacherib’s surly figure. 

“Seems,” said Sennacherib, “the young 
gentleman was a-dinin’ last night along with 
the vicar, and it appears as some o’ the fools 
he knows want to rob the parish church o’ 
the band, an’ build a horgin.” 

“The vicar won’t listen to the idea,” 
Ferdinand. 
about it.” 

“Tt would be a great shame to break up 
the band,” Ruth answered, speaking with 
vivacity, and addressing Ferdinand. “ Every- 
body would miss it so. We would rather 
have the band than the finest organ in the 
world.” 

It happened, as such things will happen, 
for the disturbance of lovers, that just as 
Ruth turned to address Ferdinand, Reuben 
Gold marched under the lych-gate and caught 
sight of the group. The girl, her father, the 
two Elds, and the young gentleman were 
standing by this time opposite the church 
porch, but as far away from it as the width 
of the pathway would allow. Various knots 
of villagers, observing that his lordship’s 
guest had stayed to talk, stood respectfully 
apart to look on, and, if it might be, to listen. 
Now Reuben, for reasons already hinted at, 
disliked Mr. de Blacquaire. He was not 
perhaps quite so conscious as Mr. de Blac- 
quaire himself that all the advantage of the 
differences between them rested on the young 
gentleman’s side. Reuben was not the sort 
of youngster who says to himself, “I am a 
handsome fellow,” or “ Iam a clever fellow,” 
or “Iam a fellow of a good heart,” but in 
face of Ferdinand’s obvidus admiration of 
Ruth and his evident desire to stand well in 
her graces he had sprung up at once to self- 
measurement, and had set himself shoulder to 
shoulder with the intruder for purposes of 
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comparison. With all the good the love for 
a good woman does us, with all the wheat 
and oil and wine it brings for the nourishment 
of the loftier half of us, it must needs bring 
a foolish bitter weed or two, which being 
eaten, disturb the stomach, and summon 
singular apparitions. And when Reuben saw 
the girl of his heart in vivacious public talk 
with a young man of another social sphere, 
he was quite naturally a great deal more 
perturbed than he need have been. The 
gentleman admired her, and it was not out- 
side the nature of things that she might 
admire the gentleman. He came up, there- 
fore, mighty serious, and shook hands with 
Fuller and the brethren, and then with Ruth, 
with an air of severity which was by no 
means usual with him. He carried his violin 
case tucked beneath his arm—a fact which 
of itself gave him an unworthy aspect in 
Ferdinand’s eyes—and he had shaken hands 
with Ruth without raising his hat. A denizen 
of Heydon Hay who had taken off his hat 
in the open air to a woman would have been 
scoffed by his neighbours, and would probably 
have startled the woman herself as much as 
his own sense of propriety. But, all the 
same, Reuben’s salute seemed mutilated and 
boorish to the man of more finished breeding, 
and helped to mark him as unworthy to be 
the suitor of so charming a creature as the 
rustic beauty. 

“ Mr. de Blacquaire’s a-tellin’ us, Reuben,” 
said old Fuller, “as theer’s been some talk 
o’ breaking up the church band and starting 
a horgin i’ the place on it.” 

“That will end in talk,” said Reuben with 
a half-defiant, half-scrutinising look at Fer- 
dinand, as if he charged him in his own mind 
with having suggested the barbarism. 

“There is no danger that it will go further 
in the vicar’s time,” returned Ferdinand. 
“* Besides, his lordship is as strongly opposed 
to the change as anybody.” 

“It’s time we was movin’ inside, lads,” 
said Fuller, glancing up at the church clock. 
Ruth inclined her head to Ferdinand, gave a 
nod and a smile to Reuben (who nodded back 
rather gloomily), and passed like a sunbeam 
into the shadow of the porch. Fuller took 
up his ’cello in a big armful, and followed, 
with the brethren in his rear. Ferdinand, 
feeling Reuben’s company to be distasteful, 
lingered in it with a perverse hope that the 
young man might address him, and Reuben 
stood rather sullenly by to mark his own 
sense of social contrast by allowing the 
gentleman to enter first. 

Each being disappointed by the other’s 
immobility and quiet, a gradual sense of awk- 


wardness grew up between them, and this 
was becoming acute when Ezra appeared, 
and afforded a diversion. Under cover of 
his uncle’s arrival Reuben escaped into the 
church. 

In the course of centuries the churchyard 
had grown so high about the building that 
grass waved on a level with the sills of the 
lower windows, and the church was entered 
by a small flight of downward steps. The 
band and choir had a little bare back gallery 
to themselves, and approached it by a narrow 
spiral, stone staircase. There were no side 
galleries, and band and choir had therefore 
an uninterrupted survey of the building. 
Reuben valued his place because it gave him 
a constant sight of Ruth, and perhaps, 
though the fancy is certain of condemnation 
at the hands of some of the severer sort, 
the visible presence of the maiden for whose 
sake he hoped for all possible excellences in 
himself, was no bad aid to devotion. She sat 
in a broad band of tinted sunlight with her 
profile towards her lover, looking to his 
natural fancy as if she caused the sunlight, 
and were its heart and centre. Opposite to 
her, and with his profile towards the music 
gallery also, sat Ferdinand, and Reuben saw 
the young gentleman cast many glances 
across the church in Ruth’s direction. This 
spectacle afforded no aid to devotion, and 
not even his music could draw the mind or 
eyes of the lover from Ferdinand, whom he 
began to regard as being an open rival. 

There was enough in this reflection to spur 
the most laggard of admirers into definite 
action, and before the service was over 
Reuben had made up his mind. He would 
speak to Ruth after church, and at least 
decide his own chances. The vicar’s sermon 
was brief, for the good man had no rival, 
and could afford to please himself, but its 
duration, short as it was, gave Reuben ample 
time to be rejected and accepted a score of 
times over, and to gild tue future with the 
rosiest or cloud it with the most tempestuous 
of colours. The Earl of Barfield, according 
to his custom, had arrived late, and it com- 
forted Reuben a little to think that in his 
presence, at all events, the young gentleman 
could make no progress with his love affairs. 
It comforted him further to see that Ruth 
took no notice of the glances of her admirer, 
and that she was to all appearance unconscious 
of them and of him. 

But when once he had made up his mind 
to instant action, the vicar’s brief discourse 
began to drag itself into supernatural length. 
Facing the preacher, and immediately beneath 
Reuben’s feet, was a clock of old-fashioned 
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and clumsy structure, and the measured tick, 
tick, of its machinery communicated a faintly 
perceptible jar to a square foot or so of the 
gallery flooring. The mechanical rhythm 
got into Reuben’s brain and nerves until 
every second seemed to hang fire for a phe- 
nomenal time, and the twenty minutes’ 
discourse dragged into an age. Even when 
the vicar at last lifted his eyes from the 
neatly-ranged papers which lay on the pulpit 
cushion before him, laid down his glasses, 
and without pause or change of voice passed 
on to the benediction, and even when after 
the customary decent pause the outward 
movement of the congregation began, 
Reuben’s impatience had still to be controlled, 
for it was the duty of the band to play a 
solemn selection from the works of some old 
master whilst the people filed away. Reuben 
led, and since the others must needs follow 
at the pace he set, the old master was 
led to a giddier step than he had ever danced 
to in a church before. Sennacherib was 
scandalised, and even the mild Fuller was 
conscious of an inward rebellion. The taste 
in Heydon Hay was rather in favour of 
drawl than chatter, and the old masters in 
their serious moods were accustomed to be 
taken with something more than leisure. 

“Why Reuben, lad,” began Sennacherib, 
“how didst come to let your hand run away 
with your elber i’ that way?” 

But Reuben, sticking his hat on anyhow, 
was gone before the old man had finished his 
question, thrusting his violin into its case as 
he made his way down the corkscrew stairs. 
A single glance assured him that Ruth was 
no longer in the churchyard. The Earl of 
Barfield’s carriage blocked the way at the 
lych-gate, and the young fellow waited in 
high impatience until the obstacle should 
disappear. His lordship, in view of the 
approaching election, was much more amiable 
and talkative than common, and he and his 
protégé stood exchanging talk upon indifferent 
topics with a little crowd of church-goers, 
but in a while the earl climbed slowly into 
the carriage. Ferdinand skipped nimbly 
after him and the two were driven away. 
Reuben, with hasty nods and good mornings 
at one or two who would have detained him, 
strode into the highway just in time to see 
the dove-coloured dress turn at a distant 
corner. He hurried after it at his swiftest 
walk, and reaching the corner in the most 
evident violent hurry, narrowly escaped 
walking over the object of the chase, 
who had halted in talk with Aunt Rachel, 
at the place where their homeward ways 


divided. 
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He had expected to find her still far ahead, 
and this sudden encounter was amazingly 
disconcerting to him. To begin with, apart 
from his real purpose, he had no business 
whatsoever round that particular corner. 
Then to pause suddenly in the midst of so 
violent a hurry was in itself a plain pro- 
clamation of his intent, and his hot courage 
had so rapidly gone cold that the change of 
inward temperature carried a shock with it. 


‘Nevertheless he stopped and stammered a 


disjointed greeting to Rachel, who returned 
for sole answer an icy little nod, pinching 
her lips together somewhat superciliously 
as she gave it. 

Ruth, who would have been burdened by 
a shyness equalling Reuben’s own had he 
succeeded in catching her by herself, was 
bold enough in the presence of one of her 
own sex, and observed the situation with a 
delighted mischief. But this was changed, 
as swiftly as Reuben’s emotions themselves, 
to a state of freezing discomfort when Aunt 
Rachel, bolt upright, and with a mincing 
precision in her speech, demanded to know 
if this young—ahem !—this person had any 


_communication to make. 


“* My dear aunt,” said the poor girl, blush- 
ing scarlet, and casting an appealing glance 
at Reuben. 

“You appeared to be in a hurry, Mr. 
Gold,” said the terrible old lady. “ My niece 
and I will not detain you.” 

“Thank you,” responded Reuben, shaken 
back into self-possession. “I am not in a 
hurry any longer.” 

Aunt Rachel turned right about face with 
an almost military precision, and passing her 
arm through Ruth’s led the girl away, leaving 
Reuben shaken back into internal chaos. 
Ruth’s blushing face and humid brown eyes 
were turned towards him in momentary but 
keen apology, and he was left standing alone 
on the cobbled pavement with a feeling of 
perfect wreck. 

“Aunt Rachel!” said the girl, as she 
suffered herself thus ignominiously to be 
towed away. “How could you make me 
behave so rudely ?” 

“ Have nothing to do with those people,” 
replied Aunt Rachel frigidly. “They are bad. 
Root and branch. I know them, my dear. 
That young man has the audacity to admire 
you. You must not encourage him.” 

“T am sure,” said Ruth guiltily, only half 
knowing what she said, “ he has never spoken 
a word—” 

“It is not necessary to wait for words,” 
returned the old lady. “1 can see quite 
clearly. I am experienced. I know the 
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Golds. I have been familiar with the method 
of their villainy for many years.” 

“ How can you speak so?” the girl asked, 
recovering something of her native spirit. 
“T am sure that there is no better man in 
the world than Mr. Ezra Gold. Everybody 
speaks well of him.” 

“It is not quite accurate, my dear,” said 
Aunt Rachel, “to say that everybody speaks 
well of him, when a person, even so incon- 


siderable as myself, is in the act of speaking’ 


ill of him.” The quaint veneer of fashion 
with which for many years she had overlaid 
her speech and manner was more apparent 
in this address than common, but suddenly 
she broke through it and spoke with an 
approach to passion. “I know them ; they 
are villains. Have nothing to do with any 
member of that family, my dear, as you 
value your happiness.” She pinched her 
niece’s arm tightly as she spoke, and for a 
little time they walked on in silence, Ruth 
not knowing what to say in answer to this 
outburst, but by no means convinced as yet 
of the villainy either of Ezra or of Reuben. 
“‘ Now, my dear,” Aunt Rachel began again, 
with a return to her customary mincing 
tones, “you are not far from your own 
residence. I observe,” with a swift glance 
over her shoulder, “that the person still 
lingers at the corner. But if he should 
attempt to follow you may rely upon me to 
intercept him. My nieee must act like my 
niece. You must show your detestation of 
his odious advances in a proper manner.” 

“But, Aunt Rachel!” protested Ruth, 
“he has never made any advances, and I— 
I haven’t any detestation.” 

“ All in good time, my dear,” responded 
the old lady. “In the meantime, rely upon 
my protection.” With this she stood up 
bird -like, and pecked affectionately at 
Ruth’s rosy cheek. The girl was well- 
nigh crying, but restrained herself, and 
answered Rachel’s “God bless you” with 
some self-possession. 

“Good morning, dear aunt. But you 
are quite, oh, quite mistaken.” 

“Indeed, my dear,” said Aunt Rachel, 
with a glitter in her youthful eyes, and a 
compression of her mobile lips, “‘ I am nothing 
of the kind.” Ruth’s eyes sank, and she 
blushed before the old lady’s keen and trium- 
phant smile. She moved away downcast, 
whilst Aunt Rachel took the opposite direc- 
tion. The old lady wore a determined air 
which changed to a sparkling triumph as she 
saw Reuben cross the road with an inelastic 
step, and continue his homeward way with 
a head bent either in thought or dejection. 





CHAPTER X. 


Wuen Reuben found time to gather him- 
self together and to face his own emotions 
he discovered himself to be more amazed 
than disconcerted. He cast about in his 
mind for an explanation of the old lady’s 
displeasure and found none. Why should 
she desire to insult him? In what possible 
way could he have offended her? Even a 
lover (ingenious as lovers always are in the 
art of self-torment) could not persuade him- 
self that Ruth was a willing party to her 
aunt’s singular treatment of him.. The 
apology in her glance had been unmistzkable. 

He was altogether at a loss to understand 
in what way he could have excited Miss 
Blythe’s anger, but it was unpleasant to 
know that there was an enemy in the camp 
which he had always thought entirely friendly. 
With the exception of Ruth herself he had 
been sure of the approval of everybody 
concerned. 

His performance at the homely one o'clock 
dinner spread at his mother’s table was so 
poor as to be noticeable, and he had to endure 
and answer many tender but unnecessary 
inquiries as to the state of his health, and 
to pretend to listen whilst his mother related 
the melancholy history of a young man who fell 
into a decline and died through mere neglect 
of meal times. When this narrative was 
over and done with he escaped to his own 
room, carrying writing materials with him, 
and sat down to express on paper the hopes 
he had fully meant to express vocally an 
hour earlier. The golden rule for writing is 
to know precisely what you want to say, but 
though Reuben seemed to know, he found it 
hard to get it upon paper. Half a score of 
torn sheets went into the fire grate and were 
there carefully fired and reduced to ashes. 
It was only the discovery that he was reduced 
to his final sheet of paper which really 
screwed his courage to the sticking point. 
Being once there it held until the need for it 
was over, but when the letter was written it 
would have followed its forerunners if there 
had but been another sheet of paper in the 
house or the day had been anything but 
Sunday. As it was he let it stand perforce, 
enveloped and addressed it in a sort of des- 
peration, and put it in his pocket, ready for 
personal delivery. 

The quartette party always met on Sunday 
afternoons and played sacred music. Not so 
long ago they had been used to meet in 
church ; but since the introduction of gas to 
the venerable building the afternoon servico 
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had been abandoned, and an evening service 
instituted in its stead. The music parties 
were held at Fuller’s in the summer time, 
and Reuben’s chance of a declaration by 
letter looked simple and easy enough. It 
was but to slip the all-important note into 
Ruth’s hand with a petition to her to read 
it, and the thing was done. He had time 
enough to do this over and over and over 
again in fancy as he walked down the sunlit 
street with his violin case tucked under his 
arm. He had time enough to be accepted 
and rejected just as often—to picture and 
enjoy the rapture of the one event and the 
misery and life-long loneliness entailed by 
the other. Every time his eager fancy slipped 
the note into Ruth’s fingers his heart leaped, 
and his hands went hot and moist, but if 
ever the screw of courage gave a backward 
turn the thought of Ferdinand twisted it 
back to the sticking point again, and he was 
all resolve once more. The experience of 
ages has declared that there is no better 
spur for the halting paces of a laggard lover 
than that which is supplied by jealousy. 
The simplest coquette that ever tortured 
hearts in a hayfield is aware of the fact, and 
needs no appeal to the experience of ages to 
support her. 

Reuben pushed the green gate aside, and 
entering upon the lawn found Fuller in the 
act of carrying the table to its customary 
place. He had been so free of the house, and 
had been for years so accustomed to enter it 
and leave it at his will, that there was nothing 
in the world but his own restraining sense of 
shyness to prevent him from walking past 
his host with the merest salutation, and ful- 
filling his own purpose then and there. But 
the trouble was that to his own disturbed 
feeling Fuller would unfallibly have guessed 
his purpose, and either of the other members 
of the quartette arriving, or any chance 
visitor strolling in, would have known in a 
moment that he could have no other reason 
for entering the house than to ask Ruth’s 
hand in marriage. So he stood somewhat 
awkwardly by the table, whilst Fuller re- 
entered the house and after a little pause 
returned with a pile of music. 

“This here’s one of Ezra’s books, I reckon,” 
said the elder, singling one volume from the 
pile. “It’s the one you browt here the day 
he gi’en you his libery.”’ 

“Ah!” said Reuben, “ Manzini? That 
was the last music-book he opened for his 
own playing, so he told me.” He fluttered 
the leaves, glancing towards the house mean- 
while, but seeing nothing of his goddess. 
Fuller contented himself with a mere grunt 
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in answer to Reuben’s statement, and rolled 
off into the house once more, returning this 
time with his ‘cello. He propped the in- 
strument tenderly against the table, and 
seating himself near it, began to arrange the 
music. Reuben still stood awkwardly finger- 
ing the leaves of Manzini’s duets, when 
Ruth appeared at the house door. He had 
made but a step towards her, and had not 
even made a step in his mind towards read- 
ing the half shy, half appealing aspect she 
wore, when the prim figure of Aunt Rachel 
appeared from behind her, and the old woman, 
with defiance expressed in every line and 
gesture, laid her mittened hand on the girl’s 
arm and advanced by her side. Reuben 
stood arrested, and made a bow which he 
felt to be altogether awkward. Ruth’s brown 
eyes drooped, and she blushed, but she found 
courage a second or two later for a glance of 
appeal which Reuben did not see. He 
offered chairs to the old woman and the 
young one as they came near him, but Rachel, 
with a stony little nod, walked by, taking her 
niece with her. 

The young man took instant counsel with 
himself. He sat down near the table with 
Manzini’s oblong folio in his lap, and turning 
the pages here and there, selected a moment 
when he was unobserved, and slipped his 
missive between the front board of the bind- 
ing and the first blank leaf. It would be 
strange if he could not find time to whisper 
“Look in Manzini” before the day was over, 
and even if that course should fail he could 
at least forward his letter by the penny post, 
though that would imply a delay of twelve 
hours, and was hardly tolerable to think of. 
If he missed the opportunity for that hasty 
whisper he would carry Manzini away, and 
so re-secure possession of his letter. 

Whilst he was planning thus, Rachel and 
her niece were walking up and down the 
grass-plot, and the old lady was talking away 
at a great rate, describing the glories of the 
house of Lady de Blacquaire, and affecting 
to be absorbed in her theme. She was not 
so much absorbed, however, that her manner 
did not clearly indicate her misliking sense 
of Reuben’s nearness every time she passed 
him, though she did not so much as cast a 
glance in his direction. By and by the two 
Elds appeared, and the customary business 
of the afternoon began. Reuben had much 
ado to pin himself down to the music, but 
he succeeded fairly well, and gave nobody 
reason to suppose that his mind wandered 
far and often from his task. It was well 
for his repute for sanity, especially after the 
wild leadership at morning service, that he 
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was familiar with the theme. Even when 
his thoughts wandered furthest, he was 
mechanically accurate. All the time the 
book with the all-important missive in it lay 
on the table before him, and in his fancy 
disasters were constantly happening which 
revealed his secret. He repeated the terms 
of the note again and again, and added to 
it and altered it, and resolved to rewrite it, 
and again resolved to leave it as it was. 

The afternoon party received an unusual 
addition in the persons of Mrs. Sennacherib 
and Mrs. Isaiah, who arrived when the 
performers were half. way through their pro- 
gramme. 

“TI forgot to tell thee, Reuben, lad,” said 
Fuller, “ Ruth’s got a bit of a tay-party this 
afternoon, and thee beest to stop with the 
rest on ’em.” 

“Thank you,” said Reuben ; “ I shall stay 
with pleasure.” He felt Rachel’s disapprov- 
ing glance upon him, and looking up met it 
for a moment, and returned it with a puzzled 
gravity. She was standing alone at a little 
distance from the table, and Ruth and the 
two new arrivals were in the act of entering 
the house. Reuben obeyed the impulse 
which moved him, and rising from his place 
crossed over to where the little old lady 
stood. ‘“ May I ask,” he said, “ how I came 
to fall under your displeasure, Miss Blythe?” 
He glanced over his shoulder to assure him- 
self that nobody took especial note of him, 
and spoke in a low and guarded voice. 

Miss Blythe made the most of her small 
figure, glanced with extreme deliberation 
from his eyes to’ his boots and back again, 
and, turning away, followed her niece and 
the two new arrivals, walking with ari air 
of exaggerated dignity. Reuben, returning 
to his seat, had to make great play with his 
pocket-handkerchief to cover the signs of 
confusion which arose at this rebuff. Miss 
Blythe could scarcely have expressed a live- 
lier contempt for him if he had been a 
convicted pickpocket. 

His share of the music went so ill after 
this that he excited something like conster- 
nation in the minds of his friends. 

“ What’s come to the lad, ’Saiah?”’ asked 
Sennacherib. 

* Bist a bit out o’ sorts, Reuben, bisent ?”’ 
said Isaiah, mildly anxious. 

“T can’t play to-day,’ Reuben answered, 
almost fretfully. “ Let us try again. No. 
There's nothing the matter. Nothing in the 
world. Let us try again.” 

They tried again, and by dint of great 
effort Reuben kept control over himself 
and escaped further disgrace, although at 


one time Ruth’s sympathetic, shy look almost 
broke him down, and, at another, Rachel's 
stony gaze so filled him with wonderment 
and anger that he had much ado to save _ 
himself from falling. 

Ruth retired to superintend the preparation 
of the tea-table within doors, and Rachel 
followed her. In their absence he got on 

etter, but it was almost as great a relief as 
he had ever known to find that the concert 
at last was over, and that he could give 
unrestrained attention to the thoughts which 
pressed upon him. 

“Tea is ready,” said Ruth, standing in the 
doorway, and shading her eyes from the 
afternoon sunlight with one hand. Rachel 
surveyed the quartette party from the window, 
but Reuben could see that she was held in 
talk by Mrs. Sennacherib. 

“This may be my only chance to-day,” 
said the lover to himself, with one great 
heart-beat and a series of flutterings after it. 
He controlled himself as well as he might, 
and with a single glance towards Ruth stood 
a little behind the rest and feigned to arrange 
the music on the table. 

Isaiah and Sennacherib went first, and 
Fuller waddled in their rear. Reuben, after 
as long a pause as he dared to make, followed 
them, and raising his eyes saw that Ruth 
stood just without the doorway making room 
for her guests to pass. Would she give him 
a chance for a word? The girl saw the 
unconscious pleading in his eyes, and blush- 
ing, looked on the ground. But she kept 
her place, and Reuben coming up to her just 
as Fuller’s burly figure rolled out of sight 
through the door of the sitting-room, took 
both her hands in his, not knowing in his 
eagerness that he dared to advance so far, 
and murmured, 

“Ruth. Look in the Manzini. The 
duets. The book my uncle gave me.” 

*““ Niece Ruth,” said Rachel’s voice from 
the sitting-room doorway. Reuben dropped 
the hands he held, becoming conscious in that 
action only of the fact that he had taken 
them, and stepped into the dusky passage, 
thankful for the gloom, for he felt that he 
was blushing like a boy. Ruth had made a 
guilty start forward into the garden, and did 
not pause until she had reached the table. 
“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Rachel frostily, 
as she moved aside to make room for Reuben 
to pass her, but when she had once seen the 
young people wide apart she was satisfied, 
and forbore to call the girl again. 

“Look in the Manzini,”’ Reuben had said, 
and the girl, almost without knowing it, had 
paused with her hands resting on the glazed 
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brown millboard which bound it. He would 
think, if she opened the book at once, that she 
was curiously eager to obey him, and her 
heart told her pretty truly what she would 
* find when she looked there. The fear almost 
made her turn away, but then, since she was 
there, if she did not care to look he would 
think her cruelly disdainful. Was anybody 
watching her? In every nerve she felt the 
eyes of all the party in the sitting-room as 
if they actually pierced and burned her. 
But standing with bent head, with an 
attitude of reverie which she felt to be un- 
speakably guilty, she raised the board with 
an air of chance, a semblance of no-interest 
touching her features—as though that could 
influence anybody, since her face was hidden 
—and saw a letter with her name upon it. 
To lay.one hand upon this and to slip it into 
the pocket of her dress whilst actually turn- 
ing with a look of nonchalance towards the 
sitting-room window, was felt by the criminal 
herself to be the most barefaced and wickedest 
of pretences. To make the tour of the garden 
afterwards with the letter in her pocket, and 
to gather flowers for a bouquet for the tea- 
table, whilst tea was actually ready and 
everybody was awaiting her, was at once a 
necessity, an hypocrisy, and a dreadful breach 
of good manners. 

She took her place at the tea-table with 
perfect innocence and unconsciousness of 
aspect, but Reuben looked guilty enough for 
two, until the genuine gravity of the situation 
recalled him to himself, when he began to 
look as solemn as a graven image, and re- 
turned wry answers to the talk of those 
about him. There was no calling back his 
declaration now, and he felt it to be clumsy 
beyond expression, and inadequate alike to 
his sense of Ruth’s perfections and his own 
poor deserts. No man can quite know, 
until he has tried it, how severe an ordeal it 
is to sit at table with the lady of his heart, 
whilst that lady has his declaration, as yet 
unread, in her pocket. 

Ruth was so self-possessed and tranquil 
that it was evident to her lover’s masculine 
understanding that she was ignorant of the 
nature of his missive and probably indifferent 
to it. Reuben’s anxiety and preoccupation 
were in themselves a gladness to the girl, for 
they bore out the delightful prophecy of her 
own heart. She had always thought Reuben, 
even when she was a school-girl, the hand- 
somest and manliest and cleverest of men. 
If it were unmaidenly to have thought so, 
and to allow her heart to be captured by a 
man who had never spoken a word of open 
love to her, she must be called unmaidenly. 
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But there was never a purer heart in the 
world, and the sophistications of experience, 
vicarious or otherwise, had not touched her. 
Jt came natural to love Reuben, and perhaps 
the young man’s eyes had made more of an 
excuse for her than would readily be fancied 
by those who have never experimented. 

It may be, if the truth were known, that 
the maiden found the situation almost as 
trying as her lover, for there was a most 
tantalising element of uncertainty in it, and 
uncertainty is especially grievous to the femi- 
nine heart. But at last her duty as hostess no 
longer severely holding her, she left the room, 
ostensibly to assist in clearing away the tea- 
things, and was no sooner out of sight than 
she skimmed like a swallow to her own 
chamber and there read Reuben’s letter. 
When she came back again Reuben knew 
that she had read it, and knew, too, that she 
had read it with favour and acceptance. 
There was a subtle, shy, inward happiness in 
Ruth’s heart which diffused itself for her 
lover’s delight as if it had been a perfume. 
Not another creature but himself and her 
knew of it, and yet to him it was real, and as 
evident as anything he saw or touched. 

Once or twice she looked at him so sweetly, 
so shyly, so tenderly, and yet withal so 
frankly, that his heart ached with the desire 
he felt to rise and clasp her in his arms, and 
claim her for his own before them all. Aunt 
Rachel looked at him once or twice also, as if 
she stabbed him with an icicle, but he glanced 
back with a smile sunny enough to have 
thawed the weapon if only the bearer of it 
had been within measurable distance. 

Rachel did not read her niece, for the 
simple reason that she was too resolved on 
reading what she supposed herself to have 
written to be able to trace the characters of 
mere nature. But she partly read the young 
man’s triumph, and adjudged it as a piece 
of insolence, determining that he should- be 
punished for it, richly, as he deserved. She 
had exposed the character of the Golds to 
her niece, and had told her that they were 
wicked, and bad, and shameless——male jilts, 
whose one delight it was to break feminine 
hearts. Ruth would certainly believe what 
she had been told on such unimpeachable 
authority, and would never dream of permit- 
ting herself to be duped by a man of whom 
she knew so much beforehand. Any airs of 
triumph the young man might display were 
therefore ridiculous and insolent, deserving 
both of chastisement and contempt. 

Ruth’s household occupations took her 
away a second time, and if she chose to fill 
©& mere two or three minutes by writing a 
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note to a young man who sat within six 
yards of her, nobody suspected her of being 
so engaged. When she came back to her 
visitors, Reuben would fain have made oppor- 
tunity to be near her, but Rachel was un- 
winking in her watchfulness, and he was 
compelled to surrender his design. The bells 
began to ring for evening church, and Ruth 
and the womenfolk went upstairs to make 
ready for out of doors. The quartette party 
sat downstairs with open windows, each of 
the three seniors pulling gravely at a long 
churchwarden, and the junior pretending to 
look at an old-fashioned book of beauty, in 
which a number of impossible ladies simpered 
on the observer from bowers of painted 
foliage. 

Sitting near the window with his back to 
the garden, and deeply absorbed in his own 
fancies, he found himself on a sudden impelled 
to turn his head, not because of any sound 
that reached him, but because of some curious 
intuition of Ruth’s neighbourhood to him. 
She was walking towards him at that moment, 
her footsteps falling soundlessly on the green- 
sward, her face blushing, and her eyes down- 
east. As she passed him, and entered the 
house, she raised her eyes for a moment, and 
Reuben read in them a sweet, enigmatical in- 
telligence, and a charmed shyness so delicious 
that he thrilled at it from head to feet. 

He longed, as any lover may imagine of 
him, to exchange a word with her. He was 
certain, but he desired to be more than 
certain. To know was nothing—his heart 
demanded to hear the good news and to be 
surfeited with hearing. But the small dragon 
still guarded his Hesperides, and on the way 
to church he escorted Mrs. Isaiah, a matron 
gaunt and stern, whose cheerful doctrine it 
was that any spoken word not made actually 
necessary by the business of life was a sin. 
Mrs. Isaiah’s grim reticence was less of a 
trouble to him than it would have been 
under ordinary circumstances, for he had his 
own thoughts to think, and did not care to 
be drawn away from them. 

At the lych-gate Aunt Rachel paused to 
shake hands with everybody but Ruth and 
Reuben. 

“You had better take Manzini home to- 
night, Reuben,” said Ruth. She tried hard 
to make her voice commonplace, but to 
Reuben’s ears there was a meaning in it, 
and his eyes answered to the meaning with 
such a flash of tenderness and assured joy 
that, in spite of all she could do, Ruth must 
needs lower her head and blush again. 

Rachel’s youthful eyes flashed from one to 
the other. 


“IT do not propose to attend the service: 
this evening, niece Ruth,” she said, a minute 
later, when Reuben and his confréres had 
entered on the cavernous darkness of the 
winding stairway. “I will call for you 
however,” she added. ‘I shall be in the 
porch at the close of the service.” 

At the first clause of this speech Ruth 
rejoiced, but at the second her senst of relief 
was spoiled. 

“Very well, dear,” she answered. Aunt 
Rachel could not stand much longer between 
her and Reuben, and if a fight should have 
to be made it would be early enough to 
begin it when she had her father definitely 
on her side, as she would have to-morrow. 
So she went into church, and made strenuous 
efforts to attend to the service and the 
sermon, and failed dismally, and thought 
herself terribly profane. 

Aunt Rachel, being left alone at the church 
porch, turned away and walked straight 
back to the house she had left. The green 
door in the high wall needed no more than a 
push to open it, and Rachel entered the 
garden, and walking straight to the table at 
which the quartette party had sat playing 
an hour or two earlier, laid hands upon 
Manzini’s volume of duets for the violin. 
She took it by the back of the cover, and 
gave it a shake, and out from its pages fell a 
neatly-folded little note addressed in her 
niece’s hand to Mr. Reuben Gold, and sealed 
in bronze wax with the impress of a rose. 
The little old lady pounced upon it, and held 
it at arm’s length in both hands. 

“Infatuated child!” she said, in her 
primmest and most fashionable accent. “ My 
premonitions have not deceived me.” 

She placed the note in the bosom of her 
dress, set the book in its former position 
upon the table, and left the garden. Nobody 
looking at her could have supposed that she 
had been guilty of such an act, for, if ever 
conscious rectitude and high resolve for good 
shone in a human face, they lighted hers. 
Once she stopped short in the lonely lane, 
and stamped one small foot with lofty 
emphasis. 

“The very method!” she said aloud in a 
voice of scorn. “For aught I know, the 
very book! You shall not suffer as I have 
suffered, my poor dear child. I thank Heaven 
that I am at hand to preserve you.” 

Thus animated by her own self-approval, 
Aunt Rachel, sometimes in scorn, sometimes 
in tenderness, but oftener in triumph, walked 
homeward, waited the due time, and walked 
back to church again. She succeeded in 
getting Ruth away without a sight of Reuben, 
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but the young man passed them on their way 
with a step still quicker than he had used 
that morning. He threw a gay “Good- 
night, Ruth,” over his shoulder as he walked, 
and Ruth felt the old lady’s hand tighten 
on her arm, though she was far from 
guessing the nature of the emotion which 
moved her. 

Once out of sight in the summer dusk, 
Reuben ran. He reached the green door, 
and with no surprise found it wide open. 
He approached the table, seized the old folio, 
and turning it back downwards so that no- 
thing could fall from it, sped home, hugging 
it by the way. When he reached his own 
room he was breathless, but he struck a light, 
drew down the blinds, and turned over the 
leaves of the music-book one by one. In 
the centre of the book he paused, for there 
he seemed to find the object of his search. 
A note, bearing for sole superscription “ Mr. 
Gold,” was pinned to the edge of the page. 
But was that quaint, old-fashioned hand- 
writing Ruth’s? Why should she write to 


him on paper so old and yellow and faded? 
Why should the very pin that held it to the 
page be rusted as if it had been there for 
years. 

The note was sealed with two wafers, and 
the paper cracked across as he opened it. It 
began “Dear Mr. Gold,” and was signed 
“R.” It ran thus— 


“T have not ans™ your est™ note until 
now, though in receipt of it since Thursday, 
for I dare not seem precipitate in such a 
matter. But I have consulted my own heart, 
and have laid it before the Throne, knowing 
no earthly adviser. Dear Mr. Gold, it shall 
be as you wish, and I trust God may help 
me to be a worthy helpmeet. So no more 
till I hear again from you.” 


It was impossible that this should be 
meant for him, or that Ruth should have 
written it, but though he searched the book 
from cover to cover there was no other 
missive to be found within it. 


(Zo be Continued.) 











IN THE MALL. 
From a Drawing by Hvucu Tuomsox, 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


I purRPosE in the present paper to gather 
up some of the notable doings and persons of 
the year 1785. Not to write the history of 
the country for that year, but to gossip in 
desultory fashion over journals and books 
and pictures which show what people were 
most interested in at that date. 

George III. had been king for twenty- 
five years. He was now forty-seven 
years of age, and had thirteen children, of 
whom the youngest, the Princess Amelia, 
was two years old. The dreadful mental 
disorder which poisoned so much of his life 
had not as yet shown itself, but he had al- 
ready had a great amount of trouble, personal 
and public. His eldest son, a young man of 
twenty-three, had been, like most preceding 
heirs-apparent, in opposition to his father’s 
policy. By losses on the turf and at the 
gaming-table he was heavily in debt, was 
notoriously loose of life, and had broken both 
the Act of Settlement and the Royal Mar- 
riage Act by secretly marrying a Roman 
Catholic lady, very beautiful and of virtuous 


‘while from foreign wars. 


character, To add to this personal trouble 
the king was also grieved to the soul by 
the result of the long war, by which, in 
November, 1782, the fairest States in the 
American continent had been lost to the 
British crown. That war had added upwards 
of one hundred millions to the National Debt, 
and the country was altogether exhausted 
by the terrible struggle. Angry feelings 
had not died out, and it was not until June 
in this year, 1785, that George IIT. received 
Mr. Adams, the first minister from the 
United States. But he did so like a gentle- 
man, with frankness and genuine kindness, 
Now, therefore, there was a respite for a 
Presently, on the 
breaking out of the French Revolution in 
1789, the devils of blood and ruin were 
once more let loose, and all Europe was con- 
vulsed as with an earthquake. This defines 
for us, in some degree, the position of the 
year 1785. It stands in the lull between 
two fierce storms, 

The prime minister as well as chancellor 
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of the Exchequer was William Pitt. He 
had become so in December, 1783, when he 
was but a few months over twenty-four years 
old. How he had achieved this dignity, or 
how it had been in part thrust upon him, 
it is no part of our present paper to tell. 
Lord Macaulay puts it all before us in his 
admirably clear and entrancing style. He 
took office, by the determined will of the 
king, in the face of a fierce majority of the 
House of Commons, with not a single 
supporter of eminence in that House, though 
he had a majority in the Lords. Opposite 
to him sat Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Erskine, 
Grey. Yet his spirit did not quail. He 
knew that public opinion outside was in his 
favour ; and when the king was besought by 
the majority in the Commons to dismiss his 
minister he replied he would abdicate and go 
to Germany first. At length, in March, 
1784, Pitt, having stubbornly held his ground 
until he saw that his time was come, dis- 
solved Parliament and came back with such 
a majority as gave him unlimited power. 
More than one hundred and sixty members 
lost their seats, and were forthwith dubbed 
“ Fox’s Martyrs.” King, Lords,and Commons 
were all on the minister’s side. Among the 
new members returned to support him was 
William Wilberforce, a young man of his 
own age, who had been his travelling com- 
panion in the only continental tour he ever 
made, and who was hereafter to make for 
himself one of the noblest reputations among 
English worthies. 

The records of Parliament for the year 
1785 are curious and instructive. ‘The 
Westminster Scrutiny” will hardly convey 
any distinct idea now to most people, but it 
was an important matter in those days, not 
only because of the warmth of feeling which 
it kindled, but because it involved great 
constitutional issues. The Westminster 
election had begun on April 1, 1784, and 
continued until the 16th of May; the can- 
didates were Lord Hood, Charles James 
Fox, and Sir Cecil Wray, the last being one 
of Pitt’s supporters. The returns each day 
that the election dragged on are given in the 
Annual Register ; one day (April 5) 3,042 
persons polled, another (May 13) only 12. 
On the last day there were 39. But on 
the day of closing Sir Cecil Wray, who was 
235 votes behind, demanded a scrutiny. Fox 
declared that the high-bailiff of Westminster 
had no option but to declare the numbers 
and so finish the election. But the high- 
bailiff, who was a Pittite, declared for the 
scrutiny, and a riot ensued which Fox him- 
self was largely instrumental in quelling. 
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When Parliament met angry debates ensued, 
the prime minister defending the high-bailiff, 
the Opposition angrily protesting. The 
scrutiny was affirmed by the prime minister’s 
obedient majority. Pending the result West- 
minster of course remained disfranchised, 
Fox finding a seat elsewhere, but of course 
still maintaining his right to sit for West- 
minster. After eight months the high+bailiff 
announced that not quite two parishes out of 
theseven into which Westminster was divided, 
were finished, and one of these parishes was 
the smallest. Fox rose up and made a most 
touching appeal to the minister’s magnani- 
mity, the more so because it was so dignified 
and manly. (See Annual Register, 1784-5, 
pp. 177-9.) He was beaten, but the question 
was persistently brought forward, and public 
opinion was seen to be so fully on Fox’s side 
that the ministry gave way after a struggle 
of ten months, and Hood and Fox were 
declared elected. Next year Fox brought an 
action against the high-bailiff for 100,000Z. 
damages ; the jury gave him 2,000/. 

This year Pitt brought forward the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, a subject on 
which his father, Lord Chatham, had been 
keen. His proposal was to disfranchise 
thirty-six rotten boroughs, and give the seats 
to counties and great unrepresented towns, 
giving a money compensation to the owners 
and holders of disfranchised places. But his 
party did not support him, and the bill was 
thrown out by 248 to 174. He never 
attempted it again. When the French Revo- 
lution came, the subject seemed to be clean 
forgotten by the whole nation. 

Ireland also was the scene of animated 
discussions. A large meeting of delegates, 
backed by the volunteers, held a meeting for 
the purpose of reforming the Irish Parlia- 
ment, of procuring the admission of Roman 
Catholics to the elective franchise, and more 
freedom to Irish trade and manufactures. 
Much that was reasonable was urged, much 
that was unreasonable. The delegates some- 
what ostentatiously modelled their proceed- 
ings on those of the first American seceders, 
and the English Government rejected all 
treating with them, though Pitt took the 
opportunity of declaring against the old 
jealousy and selfishness which England had 
displayed against her sister island. The 
rejection of the Irish demands led to much 
turbulence in Dublin and other great towns. 

A yet more exciting subject in those days 
was found in the career of Warren Hastings 
in India. We can only summarise it by 
saying that he reformed and improved Indian 
administration, vastly increased our influence 
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there, and changed war into peace. But his 
proceedings were not always marked by 
scrupulous honour. On February 28th, 1785, 
Burke. made one of his most magnificent 
speeches against him, and against the prime 
minister under whose sanction he was 
declared to have acted. He was as usual 
outvoted in the House, but he immediately 
published this speech, with a copious appendix 
of facts and parliamentary reports, and public 
opinion was electrified. Within a few days 
of its delivery, Hastings having tranquillised 
India set sail for England. The celebrated 
impeachment in Westminster Hall, a scene 
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upon maid-servants. One of the newspapers 
gives a scheme by a Mr. Bickerstaffe to put a 
tax of a shilling a year on common watches 
and clocks, and two shillings on gold watches. 

A few words on religion. The Established 
Church had become almost entirely Tory in 
its politics. The rank and file of the clergy 
had been so in the preceding reigns, but 
after the Revolution the bishops had for 
the most part been taken from the Whigs 
until George III.’s reign. Religious life had 
sunk low. Many of the bishops at this time 
were relations of men influential in the 
Government. Thus the Lord Chancellor 
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of thrillmg interest in our annals, came next 
year, and is therefore out of our scope. 

So, for the same reason, is Pitt’s celebrated 
Sinking Fund, a scheme which he put for- 
ward for the extinguishing of the National 
Debt, and did it so attractively that “ nearly 
every one,” it was said, “jumped into the 
fairy car to be rolled away into financial 
elysium.” He was much assisted in his 
plan by Dr. Price, a dissenting minister. It 
worked well for a while, but the tremendous 
war which followed the French Revolution 
made it act disastrously. We note in this 
year a proposal of the mumister to raise 
650,0002. by a lottery, and also to put a tax 


Thurlow, had two brothers on the bench, at 
Lincoln and at Durham; Lord North’s brother 
was at Winchester. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was John Moore, who owed his 
elevation to a curious accident. He was the 
son of a butcher at Gloucester, and educated 
at the free school there. Displaying much 
talent he was sent by some friends to 
Oxford. He then became tutor to the 
Marquis of Blandford, son of the Duke of 
Marlborough ; but the duchess, true to the 
traditions which Macaulay has described for 
us, would not suffer the young Levite to 
have a seat at her dinner-table. He had to 
go among the upper servants. But when her 
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husband died, the same haughty dame courted 
the handsome chaplain, and besought him to 
marry her, she having a very handsome 
income. The tempting offer was refused, 
and the young duke, her son, was so gratified 
by his tutor’s self-denial that he settled £400 
a year upon him and pressed him on the king 
for preferment. He was made Bishop of 
Bangor in 1775 and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury eight years later, and a very respectable 
Primate he made. He enriched his family 
of course ; they all did it in those days, no 
journals existing to denounce them. People 
still living tell how at a hotly disputed 
election fifty.years ago it was announced 
on big placards that a certain meeting at 
Maidstone would be addressed by “the 
following learned and reverend divines: a 
Canon of Canterbury, the Rector of this, the 
Vicar of that,” &c. &c., numbering some half 
a dozen. They were really all comprised in 
a son of Archbishop Moore who held many 
preferments, and some Whig opponent had 
thus satirised the fact, and done his best to 
raise prejudice against him. A similar joke 
was played by Sydney Smith on a rich 
Canon of Christchurch, Oxford, who being 
about to travel to Bath, asked Sydney in an 
evil hour to bespeak dinner for him at 
Hungerford. The jocose canon ordered dinner 


for the Canon of Christchurch, Rector of ~ 


Staverton, &c., &c., about eight in all, which 
the victim found all ready on his arrival. 
But this is not Archbishop Moore. He 
was personally a generous man, and his 
family made good use of the wealth which 
flowed towards them too freely. There isa 
portrait of Archbishop Moore in Lambeth 
Palace, full length but in profile. The late 
archbishop told me that, according to tradi- 
tion he was so painted because a large wen 
had grown on the other side of his face. It 
may be so; but only yesterday I saw at 
Madame Tussaud’s Hamilton’s picture of the 
marriage of George IV. In that picture 
the Archbishop is actually in the same atti- 
tude as in the Lambeth picture, and I feel 
sure that the latter portrait is a replica of 
the other. The only other Prelate of note 
was Lowth, Bishop of London, a good 
Hebrew scholar. The great reviver of re- 
ligious fervour, at a time when it seemed 
ready to die, was John Wesley. He was 
now 82 years old and still at work; he 
was to live six years longer. His brother 
Charles was five years younger; he died 
three years before him. Whitefield had died 
in 1770. Another person who had much 
influence in her time and established a 
religious body which continues until now, 


was Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, the 
founder of the “Lady Huntingdon Con- 
nexion.” She was a Calvinistic Methodist. 
Her followers at present do not differ, I 
believe, from the Congregationalists. The 
influence of Wesley, not only upon his 
followers, but upon the religious life of Eng- 
land, has been very great. It showed itself 
in the rise of “Evangelicalism” in the 
Churth of England, as represented by such 
men as John Newton and Romaine. The 
former was at this time rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard-street, the latter of St. 
Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe and St. Ann’s 
Blackfriars. The mention of him reminds us 
that that poor fribble, Dr. Dodd, had once 
attached himself to Romaine, but had turned 
aside to the pleasures of the world. Before 
he was hanged for forgery in 1777, Romaine 
had visited him several times in Newgate. 
Once he was asked if he considered poor 
Dodd a sincere penitent. “I hope he may 
be,” was the answer, “but there is a great 
difference between saying and feeling ‘ God 
be merciful to me a sinner.’” Another of 
the Evangelical clergy then living, though 
younger than the others we have mentioned, 
was Richard Cecil. He died in 1810. A 
musical composition of his is still sung in 
many churches, the simple anthem in F “I 
will arise.” It hasa curious history, which 
may well take by surprise those who object 
to the introduction of hymns in “unauthorised 
places” in public worship. Cecil used, like 
most other people, to read the Church Service, 
psalms, canticles, and all. But in order to 
enliven it, he wrote this anthem to be sung 
between the Jubilate and the Apostles’ creed ! 
Fancy somebody reviving that now ! 

In this year Paley published his Moral 
Philosophy, the most elaborate of his works. 
Readers will remember the apologue with 
beginning, about the pigeons. That opening 
destroyed his hopes of a mitre. When, 
afterwards, he published his Hore Pauline 
and Evidences of Christianity, Pitt recom- 
mended him for a bishopric. ‘* What, what, 
what?” said George III., “Pigeon Paley, 
Pigeon Paley? No, no, no!” Blair’s Lectures 
on Rhetoric were published this year, and 
also some of his sermons. It is the fashion 
nowadays to run down Blair’s sermons. But 
it has often been our fate to hear worse. 

At the head of the Law as Lord Chief 
Justice of England stood William, Earl of 
Mansfield ; he was now just eighty years old, 
and there was no diminution apparent in his 
mental powers. He resigned in 1788, but 
lived until 1793. A case which came on this 
year brought into prominence another lawyer 
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who was to win himself a great forensic 
name, Thomas Erskine. He was now thirty- 
five years old, and though he had been only 
seven years at the bar had a reputation second 
to none as an advocate. The case before us 
is that of the Dean of St. Asaph who had 
published a “ Dialogue between a Gentleman 
and a Farmer,” written by Sir Wm. Jones. 
The Government held it to be a seditious libel, 
and prosecuted the dean. Erskine was his 
advocate, and rested his defence upon two 
points ; first, that the jury had the right of 
judging whether any tract were a libel or 
not; and secondly, that the publication was 
intended for the benefit of the country and 
therefore could not be a libel. Mr. Justice 
Buller summed up against him, but the jury 
brought in a verdict “ Guilty of publishing 
only.” The judge wished this to be a con- 
demnation; Erskine contended that the verdict 
should be recorded verbatim, and a very 
angry discussion between them arose ; but 
the judge ' at length browbeat and manipu- 
lated the jury into giving a verdict against 
the defendant on the ground that the question 
whether any publication is a libel is a ques- 
tion of law, not of the opinion of a jury. 
If he published it, it was a libel according to 
the law. Erskine moved for a new trial in 
a speech which Fox declared was the finest 
he had ever heard, but Lord Mansfield 
decided that the verdict must stand. The 
consequence was Fox’s Libel Bill in 1792, 
which affirms the right of the jury to find a 
general verdict. 

English industry and manufacture may 
almost be said to have taken its origin at the 
beginning of the reign of George III. The 
mighty impetus given to it by the acquisition 
of Canada and the East Indies forms a 
wonderful, though almost silent chapter, in 
our annals. The chief corn-growing districts 
in those days were East Kent, especially the 
Isle of Thanet, Northumberland, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk. The extension of canal naviga- 
tion dating from the reign of George IT. is 
a sign of enkindled enterprise, and it is a 
remarkable fact that in fourteen years (1760- 
1774) no less than 452 Acts of Parliament 
were passed for the repair of highways. 
Much information concerning the previous 
state of the country is furnished by Arthur 
Young, who published Two TZours through 
England: one in the south, the other in the 
north. This is his account of an Essex road 
in 1768: “ Of all the czrsed roads that ever 
disgraced the kingdom in the very ages of 

1 Let us put in a kind word about Justice Buller, 
Two years before he had given little Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge a presentation to Christ’s Hospital. 


barbarism, none ever equalled that from 
Billericay to the King’s Head at Tilbury. 
It is for near twelve miles so narrow that a 
mouse cannot pass by any carriage. I saw 
a fellow creep under his waggon to assist me 
to lift, if possible, my chaise over a hedge. 
The ruts are of an incredible depth, and a 
pavement of diamonds might as well be sought 
for as a quarter. The trees everywhere 
overgrow the road, so that it is totally 
impervious to thé sun, except at a few places. 
And, to add to all the infamous circumstances 
which concur to plague the traveller, I must 
not forget the eternally meeting with chalk- 
waggons ; themselves frequently stuck fast, 
till a collection of them are in the same 
situation, and twenty or thirty horses may 
be tacked to each to draw them out one by 
one. After this description, will you—can 
you—believe me when I tell you that a 
turnpike was much solicited for by some 
gentlemen, to lead from Chelmsford to the 
ferry at Tilbury Fort, but opposed by the 
bruins of this country, whose horses were 
worried to death with bringing chalk through 
these vile roads? I do not imagine that the 
kingdom produces such an instance of detest- 
able stupidity ; and yet in this tract are 
found numbers of farmers who cultivate 
above 1,000/. a year.” 

It was no better apparently elsewhere. 
He tells travellers from Preston to Wigan to 
“‘avoid the turnpike as they would the devil, 
for a thousand to one they will break 
their necks.” He measured ruts which were 
four feet deep, and passed three carts which 
had broken down. The turnpikes near Chep- 
stow were “ mere rocky lanes, full of hugeous 
stones as big as one’s horse, and abominable 
holes.” 

Of all Inventions for the development of 
manufacturing enterprise we need not say 
that that of the steam-engine stands, beyond 
comparison, the highest. The history of this 
mighty factor in the history of the world’s 
changes must form a paper by itself, we will 
therefore only say here that the first really 
efficient steam-engine was constructed about 
the year 1711, a rude and simple machine 
chiefly used for draining mines, and that 
little improvement was made upon it for 
sixty years; th:t James Watt, whose atten- 
tion had beer. directed to the subject: since 
1759, steadily continued his schemes until, 
in 1782, he took out his patent for the double- 
acting engine, in which, for the first time, 
the piston was impelled both ways by the 
steam. This was really the turning-point in 
the history of the invention. The mining 
operations of Cornwall were immediately 
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increased sevenfold by the help thus afforded, 
and mines which would long before now have 
been abandoned are among the most produc- 
tive. In like manner coal mines were also 
developed, so that whereas at the beginning 
of the century 290,000 chaldrons a year were 
sent to London; in the five years ending 
March 1785 there were 676,000. chaldrons 
annually. An act passed this year against 
the exportation of tools or engines used in 
the manufacture of iron and steel, shows to 
what importance these manyfactures had 


risen. Another act of the same year is very 
noticeable. The American war had stopped 
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employing 20,000 men in the manufacture, 
not reckoning those indirectly employed in 
digging coal, clays, and flints, and conveying 
the goods away. Once more we have to 
mention in connection with our manufac- 
tures, that in 1785 Richard Arkwright, the 
inventor or first user of the spinning machine, 
“the founder of the factory opulence and 
power of Great Britain,” as Dr. Ure calls 
him, was defeated in endeavouring to stop 
other manufacturers, who, as he alleged, 
were infringing his patent. 

We turn next to Literature—and first: to 
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READING “‘ JOHN GILPIS.”” 


From a Drawing by Huan THomson. 


the supply of vegetable tar, which had hither- 
to all come from that country. ‘This set the 
proprietors of a lamp-black manufactory at 
Bristol making experiments with oil from pit 
coal in their works. The Earl of Dundonald 
took up the matter, and found that by 
various degrees of boiling, better tar than 
ever for bottoms of ships could be produced. 
And an act of 1785 gave him a patent for 
his invention for twenty years. The same 
year Josiah Wedgwood, who ever since 1763 
had been producing his beautiful manufac- 
tures, gave evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons that he was directly 


been living for nineteen years in a little 
country town, and had not been as many 
miles away from it all that time, suddenly 
leapt from his obscurity into the position of 
the first poet of the age. This was William 
Cowper of Olney, who in July, 1785, pub- 
lished his Task. He had gone there in 1767 
and taken up his residence in the market 
place of the little town, and had published a 
volume of poems previously, but they had 
not sold. The Zask was first brought to 
notice by the fact that a poem in the same 
volume had made a prodigious’ sensation in 
London. John Gilpin had found its way into 
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the papers, had been publicly read by a clever 
elocutionist at Freemasons’ Tavern, and had 
convulsed everybody who heard it with 
laughter. When it was announced that this 
poem was to be published along with some 
others everybody eagerly bought the volume, 
and though it was not, as expected, a volume 
of fun, but a serious and sustained production, 
it was found so beautiful that it won all 
hearts. And the writer all the while was 
suffering from acute religious melancholy. 
His chief relief was his garden, and there 
he used to sit in a summer-house which still 
remains, one of the most interesting of relics 
to all lovers of literary memories. On two 
poets then popular we need not enlarge. 
William Hayley would be forgotten now 
only that he was the unselfish and generous 
friend of Cowper. James Beattie, the 
author of The Minstrel, was pronounced by 
George III. the finest poet in the English 
language. We suspect that few of our 
readers have got through The Minstrel, or if 
they have done so, have been enthusiastic in 
their admiration. For writing his Zssay on 
Truth Beattie was offered by Bishop Thomas 
of Winchester, a living of 500/. a year if he 
would take English Orders. But he de- 
clined on the ground that unbelievers might 
charge him with writing for the sake of 
preferment. 

There was a young man, however, of 
twenty-six, who was preparing for himself 
the name of the greatest poetical genius of 
the century. In this year Robert Burns wrote 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night, and next year 
published his first volume of Poems, pre- 
viously (such was his intention) to flying 
from the country, where he was overwhelmed 
with difficulties and distress. “I weighed 
my productions as impartially as I could,” 
he says, “I thought they had merit ; and it 
was a delicious idea that I should be called a 
clever fellow, even though it should never 
reach my ears.” How he was led to change 
his purpose is out of our focus. 

The greatest literary man, the greatest 
Englishman of the century, was just gone. 
Need we name Samuel Johnson? He died 
December 18, 1784. Hannah More in a 
letter to her sister dated March, 1785, says 
that she has just met Mr. Boswell, who 
announced that he was compiling “ Anec- 
dotes of Johnson, not his life, but, as he has 
the vanity to call it, his pyramid.” She goes 
on to say that she besought him to be tender 
to their reverend friend’s memory, and 
especially to “mitigate some of his asperi- 
ties,” to which the reply was, “ He would 
not cut off his claws, nor mole a tiger or cat 
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to please anybody.” Boswell’s account of 
the Tour to the Hebrides was published this 
year, but the Life of Johnson not until 1790. 
Hannah More deserves mention even on her 
own account. At this time she was known 
to all the great writers and artists in London 
for her accomplishments, her wit, and her 
amiability. She had written her Sacred 
Dramas. Her nobler work and her labours 
to promote the welfare and happiness of 
mankind belong to a later date. The first 
time I ever heard Mr. Gladstone..speak-was 
at a meeting of the National Society in 1847, 
when he was expatiating on her delightful 
book Celebs in Search of a Wife as the 
noblest work on education which had yet 
appeared in our language, It was published 
in 1805. 

Was there any man living greater and 
nobler than any of those we have mentioned ? 
That is a question not for man, but for 
Omniscience to answer. But there was an 
Englishman living and working, of whom 
one of our historians has written that 
“perhaps no man has assuaged so much 
human misery.” ! There is an epitaph for a 
man! He of whom this has been said was 
no sovereign nor statesman, nor warrior, nor 
poet. He was a simple, not too well-educated 
country squire, and his name was John 
Howard. He spent his best years in making 
pilgrimages, not to holy shrines or beautiful 
scenes, but to loathsome, fever-stricken dens 
of unmitigated suffering, and by exposing 
to the shuddering sight of mankind, the 
possible barbarities enacted in the prisons of 
what called itself the civilised world. He 
led the way to destroying such hells. In the 
long self-denying labours which might be 
laid beside those of St. Paul himself, he at 
length caught fever, and died in the Crimea, 
Jan. 20, 1790. A monument was erected 
to him by public subscription; it is the 
first monument ever erected in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The picture of the period would hardly be 
complete without. mention of the clever» but 
scurrilous.and somewhat unprincipled satirist 
who called himself “‘ Peter Pindar,” but whose 
name was Dr. John Walcot. He began as 
a medical man, but not finding his profession 
lucrative, took orders and failed also in this, 
utterly neglecting his duties. He then re- 
turned to physic and settled for a while at 
Truro. Everywhere he got himself into 
scrapes by his inveterate habit of satirising his 
neighbours. At Truro he detected the talents 
of the self-taught artist, Opie, and persuaded 


1 Dean Milman, “‘ Annals of St. Paul’s,” p. 98. 
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him to accompany him to London, and to go 
shares with him in any profits they might 
make. This arrangement lasted for a year, 
and as Walcot’s earnings apparently amounted 
to nothing, Opie started on his own account, 
and became a fashionable painter. Walcot 
betook himself to his pen for support, and 
published his Lyric Odes to the Royal Acade- 
micians. The first issue was in 1782, but 
he continued them each year till 1786. The 
reckless daring of his personalities, and also 
the keen sense of his remarks, for he was an 
excellent judge of art, caused his works to 
be eagerly run after. And thus he found 
that he might safely fly at higher game, and 
the king, the court, and the ministry, were 
assaulted and lampooned in the most savage 
manner. One piece of his which one con- 
stantly sees still in books of “ Readings” is 
the story of “The Pilgrims and the Peas.” 
Another is “The Apple Dumplings and the 
King.” The drollest perhaps is the account 
of the Royal Visit to Whitbread’s Brewery. 
The rollicking irregular verse was afterwards 
imitated and surpassed in variety by Barham 
in The Ingoldsby Legends, a work quite as 
coarse in spirit, though less illnatured. 
Walcot’s want of principle is seen in his 
gross adulation of the Prince of Wales. He 
prophesies of him that he will be as great a 
benefactor to the country, and as generous, 
as his father is mean, and selfish, and un- 
patriotic. Walcot lived till 1819. 

The Drama was very strong. The most 
brilliant play writer was Sheridan. He wrote 
The Rivals in 1775 when only twenty-five 
years old. All his plays had been written 
before our date, but he lived until 1816. 
Richard Cumberland was famous in his day, 
not only as dramatist, but as essayist, poet, 
novelist. He was honoured with a funeral 
in Westminster Abbey. I saw the side of 
his coffin exposed when the grave was opened 
for Dickens. Cumberland died in 1811. 
George Colman, Mrs. Cowley, the author of 
The Belle’ s Stratagem, and Macklin, the author 
of The Man of the World, all hold their 
ground on the modern stage. Macklin, who 
died in 1797, was aged 107. And not only 
dramatists but actors shine out brilliantly. 
Garrick and Foote were dead, the one six 
years before, the other eight. But John 
Philip Kemble, in his impersonation of lofty 
characters, has probably never been sur- 
passed, while his sister, Sarah Siddons, has 
never been equalled as an actress, John 
Kemble made his first appearance in London 
in 1783, acting the part of Hamlet. He was 
then twenty-six years old (his brother 
Charles was only as yet eight). Mrs. Sid- 
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dons had already won such a name that 
another first-class actor had prophesied she 
would ever remain unmatched. On the 2nd 
February, 1785, she first played at Drury 
Lane what proved her greatest character, 
that of Lady Macbeth. She was then thirty 
years of age. She died in 1831, her brother, 
John Philip, in 1823, Charles in 1854, 
Joseph Grimaldi, the very prince of clowns 
during his short day, was now only six years 
old, but had already made his appearance on 
the boards under his father’s auspices ; and, 
indeed, had made more than one sensation. 
Once his father, as clown, led him dressed 
as a monkey, and, while swinging him vic- 
lently round, the chain broke, and the child 
was hurled into the pit and not hurt. 
Another time Lord Derby, who was always 
in the green-room courting Miss Farrea, was 
thrown into convulsions by the boy’s comical 
faces, and gave him half a crown at each visit. 
Fielding and Smollett were dead ; but three 
lady novelists were flourishing, whose works 
are still read, and deserve to be read—Miss 
Burney, better known to us as Madame 
d’ Arblay, the authoress of Evelina, Charlotte 
Smith, and Mrs. Inchbald. Mrs. Radcliffe 
was a little later ; she was now just twenty- 
one years old. Her first novel was published 
the year that the Bastille was taken. 

In History, Hume was dead ; Robertson 
was living, but had done writing. But 
Gibbon, the greatest historian of all, the 
greatest even until this present, finished his 
famous work this year on the shores of the 
Lake of Lucerne. 

In Art, the greatest name was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. He was now sixty-two years old, 
had been elected unanimously first President 
of the Royal Academy on its foundation 
in 1769, when he was knighted, but only 
became “ principal painter in ordinary to the 
king” on the death of Allan Ramsay in 
1784. That he was in full vigour at this 
time is shown by the fact that he exhibited 
eighteen pictures at the Academy in 1788; 
his average during his life was eleven 
annually. The favourite painter of the king, 
however, was Benjamin West, and this was 
sufficient to expose that painter to the furious 
assaults of “ Peter Pindar.” West is probably 
best known to us by his picture of the Death 
of General Wolfe. In that picture he intro- 
duced an innovation which astounded all the 
artists and critics, and this against the advice 
of Sir Joshua himself. Hitherto it had 
been the universal practice of painters to 
dress all their figures, in historical pictures of 
any kind, in Greek or Roman costume. West 
painted his in the actual costume that his 
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characters wore. When the picture was 
finished Reynolds stood long in contemplation 
of it, and at length said, “ West was right. 
He has treated the subject as it ought to be 
treated, and this picture will not only become 
one of the most popular, but will occasion a 
revolution in art.” The engraving of this 
picture by Woollett is of such value that the 
present writer once saw an early impression 
sold.at Christie and Manson’s for 70/. Gains- 
borough had sent his last picture to the 
Academy in 1783. He died in 1788. George 
Romney was a fashionable portrait-painter, 
residing in Cavendish Square, while his wife 
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caricatures of James Gillray, whose political 
satires range between 1782 and 1802. The 
ordinary dinner hour of the rich people 
was three, but the “extremely fashionable” 
dined at five. Coaches came for diners 
at seven.. Then came the rout or opera, 
after this the evening parties, and supper 
followed at eleven. The House of Commons 
used to meet at 2 p.m. Gaming was carried 
on to a frightful extent. Gibbon says in 
one of his letters that Fox, previously to 
taking part in a debate on religion in the 
House of Commons, “ prepared himself for 
that holy war by passing twenty-two hours 
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and family were living in obscurity at Kendal. 
He only visited them twice during thirty- 
seven years, but at length gave up his pro- 
fession and returned to them. He died at 
Kendal in 1802, aged sixty-eight. John 
Singleton Copley, like West, was born in 
America. They were almost exactly of an 


His most celebrated work, The Death 
of Lord Chatham, was painted five years 
before this. 

The customs and manners of the times are 
depicted for us in the novels of the period, 
and in the letters of Horace Walpole, better 
still in the vigorous, but not always decorous 


age. 


in the pious exercise of hazard, his devotion 
costing him only about 500/. per hour : in all 
11,0007.” Croker mentions a case where 
5,000/. was staked on a single card. Ladies 
of rank carried on these extravagant habits 
by keeping faro tables and cozening young 
men whom they decoyed to them. Three 
ladies in particular, Lady Buckinghamshire, 
Lady Archer, and Lady Mount Edgecumbe, 
were so notorious for this that they were 
commonly known as “ Faro’s daughters.” Lord 
Kenyon, when denouncing gambling from 
the bench, not obscurely pointed at them and 
declared. that if he could see any one of them 
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convicted, he would send her to the pillory. 
And Gillray published a caricature of two 
of these ladies in the pillory, unmistakable 
portraits. The threat is said to have been 
not without some good effect. In London 
the places of amusement were the Opera, 
the Theatres, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and the 
Exhibition of the Academy. The fashionable 
watering-places were Bath and Tunbridge 
Wells, and with these Margate was beginning 
to be reckoned. Anstey’s New Bath Guide 
was published this year, and the Vew Margate 
Guide within a year or two. 

The picture of the time would not be 
fairly drawn without the mention, not only of 
the frequency of highway robberies, but of 
the number of persons who suffered death at 
the gallows. Thus in the Annual Register 
for this year (p. 193) we are told that twenty- 
four persons were sentenced to death at the 
Old Bailey on the 16th of June, and that 
day week fifteen of them were hanged 
together. Twelve of these were for burglary, 
two for a street robbery, and one for person- 
ating a sailor with intent to receive his 
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wages. Immediately after this ghastly record 
we are told that Mary Cameron died, aged 
139, and that she remembered the rejoicings 
at the restoration of Charles IL. 

We have one more record in the same 
volume. It will be remembered how last 
year the centenary of ballooning was ob- 
served in London and elsewhere. On June 
5th, 1785, came the first catastrophe. There 
had been hydrogen balloons and fire balloons, 
called respectively in those days “ Monit- 
golfiéres”” and “ Charliéres.” The first man 
who had ever made an ascent, Pilatre des 
Rosiers, made a compound machine combin- 
ing the two, hydrogen above, fire beneath, 
With this he ascended at Boulogne, in com- 
pany with a young man named Romain ; but 
after some minutes, having, as it afterwards 
appeared on examination of the wreck, en 
deavoured to open the gas balloon, he tore it, 
the gas was ignited by the fire and the ill- 
fated aéronauts were dashed to death. Visitors 
to Boulogne will remember the monument 
which still marks the spot. 

W. Benaam. 




















GRETNA GREEN REVISITED. 


mH E one bumpy street of 

m| Springfield, despite its 
sparse crop of grass, 
presents to this day a 
depressed appearance, a 
relic of the time when 
it doubled up under a 
weight of thundering 
chariots. At the well- 
remembered, notorious Queen’s Head I stood 
in the gathering gloaming watching the road 
run yellow, until the last draggled hen had 
spluttered through the pools to roost, and the 
mean row of white-washed shrunken houses 
across the way had sunk into the sloppy 
ground, as they have been doing slowly for 
half a century, or were carried away in a rush 
of rain. Soaking weeds hung in lifeless 
bunches over the hedges of spears that line 
the roads from’ Gretna; on sodden Canobie 
Lea, where Lochinvar’s steed would to-day 
have had to wade through yielding slush, 
dirty piles of congealed snow were still 
reluctant to be gone; and gnarled tree 
trunks, equally with palings that would 
have come out of the ground with a sloppy 
gluck, showed a dank and cheerless green. 
Yesterday the rooks dinned the air, and the 
parish of Gretna witnessed such a marrying 
and giving in marriage as might have flung it 
back fifty years. Elsewhere such a solemn 
cawing round the pulpit on the tree tops 
would denote a court of justice, but in the 
vicinity of Springfield, it may be presumed, 
the thoughts of the very rooks run on 
matrimony. 

A little while ago Willum Lang, a post- 
man’s empty letter-bag on his back, and a 
glittering drop trembling from his nose, picked 
his way through the puddles, his lips pursed 
into a portentous frown, and his grey head 
bowed professionally in contemplation of a 
pair of knock-knee’d but serviceable shanks. 
A noteworthy man Willum, son of Simon, 
son of David, grandson by marriage of Joseph 
Paisley, all famous “ blacksmiths” of Gretna 
Green. For nigh a century Springfield has 





marked time by the Langs, and still finds 
“In David Lang’s days” as forcible as 
“when Plancus was consul.” Willum’s pre- 
decessors in office reserved themselves for 
carriage runaways, and would shake the lids 
from their coffins if they knew that Willum 
had to marry the once despised “ pedestrians.” 
“ Even Elliot,” David Lang would say, “ could 
join couples who came on foot,” and that, of 
course, was very hard on the poor pedestrian, 
for greater contempt no man ever had for 
rival than David for Elliot, unless, indeed, 
it was Elliot’s for David. But those were 
the great clattering days, when there were 
four famous marrying shops: the two rival 
inns of Springfield, that washed their hands 
of each other across the street, Mr. Linton’s 
aristocratic quarters at Gretna Hall, and the 
toll-bar on the right side of the Sark. A 
gentleman who had requisitioned the services 
of the toll-keeper many years ago recently 
made a journey across the border to shake 
his fist at the bar, and no one in Gretna 
Green can at all guess why. Far-seeing 
Murray, the sometime priest of Gretna Hall 
informed me, succeeded Beattie at the toll- 
house in 1843, and mighty convenient friends 
in need they both proved for the couples 
who dashed across the border with foaming 
fathers at their coaches’ wheels. The stone 
bridge flashed fire to rushing hoofs, the exult- 
ing pursuers, knowing that a half-mile brae 
still barred the way to Springfield, saw them- 
selves tearing romantic maidens from adven- 
turers’ arms, when Beattie’s lamp gleamed in 
the night, the horses stopped as if an 
invisible sword had cleft them in twain, 
the maid was whisked like a bundle of stolen 
goods into the toll-bar, and her father flung 
himself in at the door in time to be intro- 
duced to his son-in-law. Oh, Beattie knew 
how to do his work expeditiously, and fat he 
waxed on the proceeds. In his later days 
marrying became the passion of his life, and 
he never saw a man and a maid together 
without creeping up behind them and begin- 
ning the marriage service. In Springfield 
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there still are men and women who have fled 
from him for their celibacy, marriage in 
Scotland being such an easy matter that 
you never know when they may not have you. 
In joining couples for the mere pleasure of 
the thing, Simon brought high fees into dis- 
repute, and was no favourite with the rest of 
the priesthood. That half mile nearer the 
border, Jardine admits, gave the toll-bar a 
big advantage, but for runaways who could 
risk another ten minutes, Gretna Hall was 
the place to be married at. 

Willum Lang’s puckered face means busi- 
ness. He has been sent for by a millworker 
from Langholm, who, having an hour to 
spare, thinks he may as well drop in at the 
priest’s and get spliced; or by an innocent 
visitor wandering through the village in 
search of the mythical smithy ; or by a lawyer 
who shakes his finger threateningly at Willum 
(and might as well have stayed at home with 
his mother). From the most distant shores 
letters reach him regarding Gretna marriages, 
and if Willum dislikes monotony he must be 
getting rather sick of the stereotyped begin- 
ning “I think yourcharges very extortionate.” 
The stereotyped ending “but the sum you 
asked for is inclosed,” is another matter. Itis 
generally about midnight that the rustics of 
the county rattle Willum’s door off its snib 
and, bending over his bed, tell him to arise 
and marry them. His hand is crossed with 
silver coin, for gone are the bridegrooms 
whose gold dribbled in a glittering cascade 
from fat purses to a horny palm: and then, 
with a sleepy neighbour, a cold hearth, and 
a rattling cynic of a window for witnesses, he 
does the deed. Elsewhere J have used these 
words to describe the scene :—‘“ The room in 
which the Gretna Green marriages have 
been celebrated for many years is a large 
rude kitchen, but dimly lighted by a small 
‘bole’ window of lumpy glass that faces an 
ill-fitting back door. The draught generated 
between the two cuts the spot where the 
couples stand, and must prove a godsend to 
flushed and flurried bridegrooms. A bed— 
wooden and solid, ornamented with divers 
shaped and divers coloured clothes dependent 
from its woodwork like linen hung on a line 
to dry—fills a lordly space.. The monster 
fireplace retreats bashfully before it into the 
opposite wall, and a grimy cracked ceiling 
looks on a bumpy stone floor, from which a 
cleanly man could eat his porridge. One 
shabby wall is happily hid by the drawers in 
which Lang keeps his books ; and against 
the head of the bed an apoplectic Mrs. 
Langtry in a blue dress and yellow stockings, 
reminding the public that Simon Lang’s teas 
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are the best, shudders at her reflection in the 
looking-glass that dangles opposite her from a 
string.” The signboard over a snuffy tavern 
that attempted to enter into rivalry with the 
Queen’s Head depicts the priest on his knees. 
going through the church marriage services, 
but the Langs have always kept their method 
of performing the ceremony a secret between 
themselves and the interested persons, and 
the artist in this case was doubtless drawing 
on his imagination. The picture is discredited 
by the scene of the wedding being made in a 
smithy, when it is notorious that the “ black- 
smith” has cut the tobacco plug, and caught 
fish in the Solway, and worked at the loom, 
the last, and the toll-bar, but never wielded 
Vulcan’s hammer. The popular term is thus 
a mystery, though a witness once explained, 
in a trial, to Brougham, that Gretna marriages 
were a welding of heat. Now the welding of 
heat is part of a blacksmith’s functions. 

It is not for Willum Lang to censure the 
Langholm mill workers, without whose patron- 
age he would be as a priest superannuated, 
but if they could be got to remember whom 
they are married to, it would greatly relieve 
his mind. When standing before him they 
are given to wabbling unsteadily on their 
feet, and to taking his inquiry whether the 
maiden on their right is goodly in their sight 
for an offer of another “mutchkin”: and 
next morning they sometimes mistake some- 
body else’s maiden for their own. When 
one of the youth of the neighbourhood takes 
to him a helpmate at Springfield his friend 
often wiles away the time by courting an- 
other, and when they return to Langholm 
things are sometimes a little mixed up. The 
priest, knowing what is expected of him, is 
generally able when appealed to, to “ assign to 
each bridegroom his own” ; but one shudders 
to think what complications may arise when 
Willum’s eyes and memory go. These wed- 
dings are of course as legal as though Lang 
were Archbishop of Canterbury, but the 
clergymen shake their heads, and sometimes 
—as indeed was the case even in the great 
days—a second marriage by a minister is 
not thought amiss. 

About the year 1826, the high road to 
Scotland ran away from Springfield. Weeds 
soon afterwards sprouted in the street, and 
though the place’s reputation died hard, its back 
had been broken. Runaways skurried by 
oblivious of its existence, and at a convenient 
point on the new road shrewd John Linton 
dropped Gretna Hall. Springfield’s con- 
venient situation’ had been its sole recom- 
mendation, and when it lost that it was 
stranded. The first entry in the Langs’ 
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books dates back to 1771, when Joseph 
Paisley represented the priesthood, but the 
impetus to Gretna marriages had been given 
by the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s act, a 
score of years before. Legend speaks of a 
Solway fisherman who taught tobacconist 
Paisley the business. Prior to 1754, when 
the law put its foot down on all unions not 
celebrated by ministers of the Church of 
England, there had been no need to resort to 
Scotland, for the chaplains of the fleet were 
anticipating the priests of Gretna Green, and 
doing a roaring trade. Broadly speaking, it 
was as easy between the Reformation and 
1745 to get married in the one country as 
in the other. The Marriage Act changed all 
that. It did a real injustice to non-members 
of the Established Church, and only cured 
the disease in one place to let it break out 
in another. Lord Hardwicke might have 
been a local member of Parliament, pushing 
a Bill through the House “ for the promotion 
of Larceny and Rowdyism at Gretna Green.” 
For the greater part of a century, there was 
a whirling of coaches and a clattering of 
horses across the border, after which came 
marriage in England before a registrar, and 
an amendment of the Scotch law that required 
residence north of the Sark, on the part of 
one of the parties, for twenty-one days before 
the ceremony took place. After that the 
romance of Gretna Green was as a tale that 
is told. The latter half of the last century, 
and the first twenty years of this, were thus 
the palmy days of Springfield, for after 
Gretna Hall hung out its signboard, the 
Langs were oftener seen at the “ big house” 
than in the double-windowed parlour of the 
Queen’s Head. 

The present landlord of this hostelry, alight- 
some host, troubled with corns, who passes 
much of his time with a knife in one hand and 
his big toe in the other, is nephew of that 
Beattie who saw his way to bed by the gleam 
of postboys’ lamps, and spent his days unsnib- 
bing the Queen’s Head door to let runaways 
in, and barring it to keep their pursuers out. 
Much depends on habit, and Beattie slept 
most soundly to the drone of the priest in his 
parlour, and the rub-a-dub of baffled parents 
on his window-sills. His nephew, also a 
Beattie, brings his knife with him into the 
immortal room, where peers of the realm 
have mated with country wenches, and fine 
ladies have promised to obey their fathers’ 
stable-boys, and two lord chancellors of Eng- 
land, with a hundred others have blossomed 
into husbands, and one wedding was cele- 
brated of which neither Beattie nor the 
world takes any account. There are half a 
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dozen tongues in the inn—itself a corpse now 
that wearily awaits interment—to show you 
where Lord Erskine gambolled in a table- 
cloth, while David Lang united him in the 
bonds of matrimony with his housekeeper, 
Sarah Buck. There is the table at which he 
composed some Latin doggerel in honour of 
the event, and the doubtful signature on a 
cracked pane of glass. A strange group they 
must have made—the gaping landlord at the 
door, Mrs. Buck, the superstitious, with all 
her children in her arms, David Lang re- 
buking the lord chancellor for posing in the 
lady’s. bonnet, Erskine in his table-cloth 
skipping round the low-roofed room in 
answer, and Christina Johnstone, the female 
witness, thinking sadly that his lordship 
might have known better. Here, too, Lord 
Eldon galloped one day with his “ beloved 
Bessy” ; and it is not uninteresting to note 
that though he came into the world eighteen 
months after Lord Erskine, he paid Gretna 
Green a business visit nearly fifty years 
before him. Lang’s books are a veritable 
magic-lantern, and the Queen’s Head the 
sheet on which he casts his figures. The 
slides change. Joseph Paisley sees his shrewd 
assistant, David Lang, marry his grand- 
daughter, and dies characteristically across 
the way. David has his day, and Simon his 
son succeeds him; and in the meantime 
many a memorable figure glides shadow-like 
across the screen. The youth with his heart 
in his mouth is Lord George Lambton. It 
is an Earl of Westmoreland that plants his 
shoulders against the door, and tells the 
priest to hurry. The foot that drums on 
the floor is Lady Alicia Parsons’s. A son of 
Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough makes way 
for his own son ; a daughter follows in the 
very footsteps of her father, only a few hours 
between them. A daughter of Archdeacon 
Philpot arrives at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and her companion forgets to grease the 
landlord’s hand. The Hon. Charles Law 
just misses Lord Deerhurst. There are ghosts 
in cocked hats, and naval and military 
uniform, in muslin, broadcloth, tweed and 
velvet, gold lace and pigskin ; swords flash, 
pistols smoke, steaming horses bear bleeding 
riders out of sight, and a thousand forms 
flit weird and shadowy through the stifling 
room. 

The dinner of the only surviving priest of 
Gretna Hall frizzled under the deft knife 
of his spouse as he rubbed his hands re 
cently over the reminiscences of his youth. 
Willum Lang never officiated at the Hall. 
Intelligent Jardine, full of years and honours, 
now enjoys his ease, not without a priestly 














dignity, on a kitchen sofa, in his pocket 
edition of a home at Springfield, and it. is 
perhaps out of respect to” his visitor that he 
crowns his hoary head with a still whiter 
hat. His arms outstretched to the fire, he 
looks, by the flashes of light, in his ingle-nook 
a Shakesperian spirit crouching over an 
unholy pot, but his genial laugh betrays him, 
and his comely wife does not scruple to recall 
him to himself when he threatens to go off 
in an eternal chuckle. A stalwart border- 
woman she, in short petticoats and a delight- 
ful cap, such as in the killing times of the 
past bred the Johnny Armstrongs and the 
terrible moss-troopers of the Border. <A 
storehouse of old ballads, and a Scotchwoman 
after Scott’s own heart. 

The day that Gretna Hall became an inn, 
its landlord felt himself called to the priest- 
hood, and as long as he and his son remained 
above ground, marriage was the heaviest 
item in their bills. But when Gretna knew 
them no more, Jardine’s chance had come. 
Even at Springfield the line: has always 
been drawn at female priests, and from the 
“ big house” used to come frequent messages 
to the shoemaker with its mistress’s compli- 
ments and would he step up at once. ‘The 
old gentleman is a bit of a dandy in his 
way, and it is pleasant to know that Nature 
herself gave him on those occasions a hint 
when it was time to dress. The rush 
for him down dark fields and across the 
Headless Cross was in a flurry of haste, but 
in the still night the rumble of a distant 
coach had been borne to him over the howes 
and meadows, and Jardine knew what that 
meant as well as the marriage service. 
Sometimes the coaches came round by Spring- 
field, when the hall was full, and there was 
a tumbling out and in again by trembling 
runaways at the rival inns. Even the 
taverns have run couples, and up and down 
the sleety street horses pranced and panted 
in search of an idle priest. Jardine re- 
members one such nightmare time when the 
clatter of a pursuing vehicle came nearer 
and nearer, and a sweet young lady in the 
Queen’s Head flung up her hands to heaven. 
Crash went her true lover's fist through « 
pane of glass to awaken the street (which 
always slept with oneeye open) with the hoarse 
wail, “ A hundred pounds to the man that 
marries me!” But big as was the bribe, 
the speed of the pursuers was greater, and 
the maiden’s father looking in at the inn 
at an inconvenient moment called her away 
to fulfil another engagement. The Solway 
lies white from Gretna Hall like a sheet of 
mourning paper, between edges of black 
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trees and hills. The famous long, low room 
still looks out on an ageing park. but they 
are only ghosts that join hands in it now, 
and it is a clinging to old days that makes the 
curious moon peep beneath the blind. The 
priest and the unbidden witness still are, but 
brides and bridegrooms come no more. To 
the days of his youth Jardine had to fling 
back his memory to recall the gravel 
springing from the wheels of Waketield’s 
flying chariot. The story is told in Hutchin- 
son’s Chronicles of Gretna Green, the first 
volume of which leads up to but does not 
broach the subject, and is common property 
at Springfield. The adventurer’s dupe was 
an affectionate schoolgirl on whose feelings 
he worked by representing himself as the 
one friend who could save her father from 
ruin and disgrace. The supposed bankrupt 
was said to have taken flight to Scotland, 
and the girl of fifteen, jumping into Wake- 
field’s coach at Liverpool, started with him 
in pursuit. A more graceless rascal never 
was, for at Carlisle the adventurer swore 
that he had talked with Miss Turner’s father 
in an hotel where he was lying hidden from 
the sheriff's officers, and that the fugitive’s 
wish was that she should, without delay, 
accept Mr. Wakefield's hand. The poor 
lassie, frantic with anxiety, was completely 
gulled, and on the 8th of March, 1826, 
Wakefield's coach drew up at Gretna Hall. 
Too late came the pursuit to stop the 
marriage, but the runaways were traced to 
France, and the law soon had the husband of 
a week by the heels. He had trusted, like 
all his brotherhood, to the lady’s father 
making the best of it; and so perhaps he 
did; for the adventurer’s address for the 
next three years was—Newgate, London. 
Spiders of both sexes kept their nets at 
Gretna Green, but a tragedy was only 
enacted at the Hall between a score of 
comedies ; and they were generally love-sick 
youths and maidens who interrupted the 
priest to ask if that was not the ‘ so—sound 
of wh—wheels on the gravel walk?” A 
couple whom it would almost have been a 
satisfaction to marry without a fee (for the 
mere example of the thing) was that which 
raced from the south of England with the 
lady’s father. When they reached the top 
of a hill his arms were gesticulating at the 
bottom, and they never turned one corner 
without seeing his steaming horse take 
another. Poor was the fond lover (dark his 
prospects at Gretna Green in consequence) 
but brave the maid, to whom her friends 
would insist on leaving money, which was 
the cause of the whole to-do. The father, 
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looking on the swain with suspicious eye, 
took to dreaming of postillions, high-roads, 
blacksmiths and Gretna Green. He would 
not suffer his daughter to move from his 
sight, and even to dances he escorted her in 
his private carriage, returning for her (for 
he was a busy man) at night. Quick 
of invention were the infuriated lovers. 
Threading the mazes of a dance, the girl 
was one evening snatched from her partner’s 
arms by the announcement that her father’s 
carriage barred the way below. A hurried 
explanation of why he had come so soon, a 
tripping down the stairs with trembling 
limbs into a close coach, a maiden in white 


in her lover’s arms, and hey-ho for Gretna’ 


Green. Jardine is mellowed with a gentle 
cynicism, and sometimes he breaks off in his 
reminiscences to wonder what people want 
to be married for. The Springfield priest, 
he chuckles, is a blacksmith at whom love 
cannot afford to laugh. Ay, friend Jardine, 
but what about the blacksmith who laughs 
at love? 

Half a century ago Mr. McDiarmid, a 
Scotch journalist of repute, loosened the 
tongue of a Springfield priest with a bow] of 
toddy. The result was as if the sluice had 
been lifted bodily from a dam, and stories 
(like the whisky) flowed like water. One 
over-curious paterfamilias there was who 
excused his visit to the village of weddings 
on the ground that he wished to introduce 
to the priest a daughter who might one day 
require his services “And sure enough,” 
old Elliot, who entered into partnership with 
Simon Lang, crowed to his toddy-ladle, “ I 
had her back with a younger man in the 
matter of three months!” There lives, too, 
in Springfield’s memory the tale of the father 
who bolted with an elderly spiister, and 
returning to England passed his daughter 
and her lover on the way. Dark and wintry 
was the night, the two coaches rattled by, 
and next morning four persons who had gone 
wrong opened the eyes of astonishment. 

When David Lang was asked during 
Wakefield’s trial how much he had been 
paid for discharging the duties of priest, he 
replied pleasantly, “£20 or £30, or perhaps 
£40; I cannot say to a few pounds.” This 
was pretty well, but there are authenticated 
eases in which £100 was paid. The priests 
had no fixed fee, and charged according to 
circumstances. If business was slack and 
the bridegroom not pressing, they lowered 
their charges, but where the bribed post-boys 
told them of high rank, hot pursuit, and 
heavy purses, they squeezed their dupes 
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remorselessly. It is told of Joseph Paisley 
that when on his death-bed he heard the 
familiar rumble of coaches into the 

he shook death from him, ordered the run- 
aways to approach his presence, married 
three couples from his bed, and gave up the 
ghost with three hundred pounds in his palsied 
hands. Beattie at the toll-bar, on the other 
hand, did not scorn silver fees, and as occasion 
warranted the priests have doubtless ranged 
in their charges from half-a-crown and a 
glass of whisky to a hundred pounds. 

Though the toll-bar only at rare intervals 
got wealthy pairs into its clutches, Murray 
had not been long installed in office when 
pockets crammed with fees made him waddle 
as heavily as a duck. Fifty marriages a 
month was no uncommon occurrence at 
Gretna at that time, and it was then that 
the mansion was built which still stands 
about a hundred yards on the English side 
of the Sark. The toll-keeper, to whom it 
owes its existence, erected it for an hotel that 
would rival Gretna Hall, and prove irresist- 
ible to the couples who, on getting married 
on the Scotch side, would have to pass it on 
their return journey. But the alterations 
in the Marriage Laws marred the new hotel’s 
chances, and Murray found that he had over- 
reached himself. Perhaps one reason why 
he no longer prospered was because he pursued 
a niggardly policy with the postillions, ostlers, 
and other rapscallions who demanded a share 
of the booty. The Langs knew what they 
were about far too well to quarrel with the 
post-boys, and stories are still current in 
Springfield of these faithful youths tumbling 
their employers into the road rather than 
take them to a “blacksmith” with whom 
they did not deal. 

There is no hope for Gretna. Springfield 
was and is the great glory of its inhabitants. 
Here ran the great wall of Adrian, the 
scene of many a ‘tough fight in the days of 
stone weapons and skin-clad Picts. The 
Debatable Land, sung by Trouvere and 
Troubadour, is to-day but a sodden moss, in 
which no King Arthur strides fearfully away 
from the “grim lady” of the bogs; and 
moss-troopers, grim and gaunt and terrible, 
no longer whirl with lighted firebrands into 
England. With a thousand stars the placid 
moon lies long drawn out and drowned at 
the bottom of the Solway, without a love- 
sick maid to shed a tear; the chariots that 
once rattled and flashed along the now silent 
road, were turned into firewood decades ago, 
and the runaways, from a Prince of Capua 
to a beggar-maid, are rotten and forgotten. 

J. M. Barrie, 
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